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CHAPTER IIl. 
Then Christabel knelt by the lady's side 
And raised to Heaven her eyes so blue; 
* Alas!” said she, ** this ghastly ride, 
Dear lady, it hath 'wildered you.” 
The lady wiped her moist, cold brow 
And faintly said, ‘*’Tis over now.” 

“A GENTLEMAN to see you, Mrs. Nugent. Shall 
I bring him in ?”’ 

Laura looked up at the servant who announced 
the guest, from the newspaper she was reading, and 
which seemed to have engrossed all her interest, to 
judge from the half-startled look in her -beautiful 
eyes, 

“ Who is it, Phoobe ? 
she asked, fearfully. 

There is no surer sign of some skeleton in the 
house than that alarmed, anxious expression on the 
occurrence of any unusual event or arrival of an un- 
expected guest. 

“No, ma'am, but he desired me to say his busi- 
ness was urgent, and that he had an important mes- 
sage for you.” 

* Let him come in,” was the curt reply. 

And the next instant Count Albert Fontane was 
ushered into the room, 

The eyes of the two met, in half-questioning, half- 
recognizing examination of each other's features. 

The stranger was the firat to speak. 

“Ha. I see you have not forgotten me, fair Lau- 
retta,” he said. ‘* You remember the homage that 
I ventured to express in my countryman’s exquisite 
lines when last we met ?” 

There was a fascination in the whole air and 
manner of the count that cast a grace even over his 
uatured form and middle-age. And the beau- 
ful love of the disgraced Raymond Lester was not 
dasensible to its power. 

‘Perhaps,” she returned ; “ perhaps it may be so, 
but it is too many years ago for mo to recall such 


Did he not givo a name ?” 
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[MADAM INTRODUCES HER PUPIL. | 


episodes of my youth. Can you expect me to re- 

member every one who happened to think me worth 

a look or a rhyme ?”’ she went on, half musingly, as 

bs count quietly settled himself in a seat near to 
ers. 

“It scarcely speaks for the delicacy or good taste 
of a woman who can utterly disregard a real admi- 
ration,” he returned, coolly. ‘‘ However, if there 
was any slight then, I have been well avenged 
since.” 

*T do not understand you,” she replied, haughtily. 

** My meaning is tolerably plain, in any case,” he 
returned. “‘ Raymond Lester was younger—perhaps 
handsomer than I was, and at that time his expecta- 
tions were more alluring. But he did not marry 
you, whatever may have been the extent of his 
power or your weakness.” 

Laura Nugent was certainly past the early youth 
when blushes rise spontaneously to the female 
cheeks. But, either from anger or from shame, her 
whole face crimsoned like vivid flame and gaye an 
unnatural brilliancy to her darkly glittering eyes. 

“It is scarcely a passport to favour or confidence 
for you to insult me thus,” she said. “If you have 
no other object I would remind you that these 
rooms are mine, and that you are only here at my 
pleasure.” 

** | have too much confidence in your good sense, 
to fear. you would refuse me, fair lady. e are 
both older than when we met in the gay saloons of 
Baden ; you have not the world at your feet now and 
I have more to offer than then. Our respective 
years are thus somewhat equalled by the respective 
advantages we have to offer.” 

“Go on,” she said, suppressing with difficulty her 
resentment andalarm. ‘ What does all this mean ? 
I want nothing. I will accept nothing at your 
hands.” 

* But perhaps you may be induced to accept my 
hand itself,” was the cool response. “Iam ready 
to take you, with all your antecedents—doubtfal as 
they may be—your absenee of fortune, and the in- 
cumbrance with which you have charged yourself, 
and which I am prepared to share with you, Mrs. 





Nugent.” 





Lanra scarcely suppressed a start. 

‘This is madness,” she said. “I scarcely know 
you, save by the casu2l acquaintance that I had 
well nigh forgotten. And, if I wished for any help 
in any duty I have undertaken, I can command it 
at far less serious cost. Be so good as to leave me, 
count.”* 

“By no means. I have far too sincere a regard 
for you, Mrs. Nugent,” he said, with unbroken com- 
posure. “ You really are throwing away your own 
interest and safety in too insane a style for me to 
permit the sacrifice. You will be my wife, and Ray- 
mond Lester’s child my danghter,”’ he went on, un- 
flinchingly, ‘“Itis your destiny. It is no use to 
struggle with fate, unless you would compass your 
very ruin.” 

Laura Nugent shivered. 

There was a strange influence in the low, doe> 
tone, the spell-like gaze that was more like the 
basilisk than the ordinary expression of human 
eyes. 

“T have no wish to marry. I have no power to 
make over the daughter of Mr. Lester to your guar- 
dianship,”’ she said, with a desperate attempt at 
firmness. ‘ Certainly you can have no right to ob- 
lige me to such slavery. I will be free, even if L 
starve as its consequence.” 

“You have more sense,” he returnol, coolly, 
‘*and you have more taste for the beautiful and the 
luxurious than to sink into such abject misery and 
hardship. Ask yourself what can be the result of 
such a frantic self sacrifice. Hither you must carn 
& precarious living or else you and the child of your 
successful rival will be paupers. Perhapsthatis your 
mode of working your revenge,” he went on, siguifi- 
cantly. 

“You are mistaken. Gwenda is provided for— 
however slenderly,” she faltered, hesitatingly. 

The count laughed scornfully. 

“‘ Utter nonsense or deception,” he said, abruptly. 
‘Raymond Lester invested the poor, miserablo pit- 
tance that remained to his child in his own name. It 
is all forfeited—whatever may be his self-deception 
as to the facts—it is assuredly forfeited, like the 
whole property of afelon. Be assured that not ous 
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shilling w ill saline to the felon'’s child, She willbe | But TI do not intend, nor will I consent, to bringup | fiery response than would have altogether been pra. 


a burden on you till her own period for exertion and 
suffering comes.” : 

Laura's eyes were covered, but her whole frame 
shivered at the words, perhaps at the opprobrious 
term applied to him she had once loved, perhaps at 
the prospect held out to herself. : ‘ 

“Ha! I see you will be wise; you will not persist 
in your refusal,” he went on, “ I will swear to you; 
if you desire, that I am not at all deceiving you in 
what I say. Gwenda Lester isa beggar. Her father 
was a faithless scoundrel. Are you to waste your 
youth and beauty and rights for the sake of those 
who have so deeply injured you? Pshaw! the very 
existence of that child—your rival’s child—should 
freeze such milk-and-water instinets into hard, im- 
peuetrable ice.” 

Laura’s blood seemed rather turned to fire than 
“p frost, if the glitter of her eyes and cheeks could 
serve as its indication. She clenched her hands in 
a silent spasm of conflicting emotions, and the lips 
were compressed as if in pain, though still the eyes 
flashed bravely and proudly as if no humiliation 
crushed down the woman’s spirit. 

“Wait,” she said, at length, “wait. Let mo 
think. Ihave been mad, foolish, weak ;/ but it shall 
be so no more. I havea plan, a purpose to ‘fulfil. 
Let me think. There, I will return seen.” 

She hastily left the room and flew rather than 
walked to an adjoining apartment. 

“ Grenda, are you?” she agid, her eyes 
glancing ficvecly gound the eamber. : 

bara ‘Was m0 ne, ee eis ro 
some hi immate o: \gul er to 
the spot fs dre lovely @hild maaibing im a sweot 
sleep of fatigue and exbamstion, 

Mrs. Nugent ibent ever her fomaymoment and 
studied the beatiful littlerfea 

‘Is she like)her?”’ she murmuveé]. ‘These 
features all, umlike ‘the yg pet Seri | 
lovely, perhaps ;anere so n I am. Rerhaps her 
mother was levély:teo; perhaps she cdi -abeal.. his 
heart, and the neat-was:kat an idle exense for his 
faithlessness. -Sha)l lL be-mevenged, and in the moat 
effectual way, by my own elevationanad her spffer- 
ing ?” 

lt appeared as if the little eresture eamght the 
sense of the murmured wordsyforjin «spite of the 
soft tone in which they were spékon-ahe opeged her; 
eyes and gazed bewildered at the awakenigg from, 
that uneereciona sleep. 

“* Mamma, mamma! where are you?” ghevenied, 
wistfully. 

“Tamhere. Do you want me, Gmenila?” said 
Mrs. Nugentycoming forward into tha Kght. 

“No, no, not you. I wanted mamma, but she ig 
gone,”’ wailed the girl. 

* But I will be your mother, Gwenda. Have I not 
been as kind to you as she could have been ?”’ asked 
Laura, concealing her own features even from that 
infantile gaze. 

Gwenda perhaps had shaken off sleep now, and a 
pases, half-shy expression came over her 
ace. 

“Yes, but not like her nor papa, You could not 
be like her. Oh, if she would but come to me again !” 

The beautiful large eyes filled with a moisture 
that was more like the suppreased grief. of. an adult 


are 
be 


mourner than the spontaneous wail of an innocent 
child, 

Gwenda Lester little knew that the glittering 
tears, the determined expression of her child feel- 


ings, was sealing not only her own but others’ des- 
tiny ; still she involuntarily recoiled from that 
snake-like, glittering smile, which beamed on her 
like the cold rays of a winter moon. 

** My child, all this is ungrateful folly, and if I 
were not very good to you and very sorry for such a 
poor, helpless little girl I should not take any more 
care of you, but send you somewhere else, to people 
who would not be so kind and gentle. Do you not 
understand that neither your papa nor mamma can 
ever come back again’ They are dead, Gwenda, 
and in their graves, and I am your only friend.” 

“Did papa say so? Did he love you?”. asked the 
child, doubtingly, “I mean like mamma ?” 

It was enough. Laura’s very teeth ground toge- 
ther at the innocent, unconscious taunt, and with- 
out another word she closed the door and turned 
the key in the lock to prevent the child’s possible 
escape. 

The next instant she stood with the calm dignity 
of a princess before the quietly expectant count. 

* Well,” he said, “have you decided? I think 
you have had ample leisure to think. Will you be 
my wife after my ten long years of waiting ?”’ 

pe Le she said, “I will. But what of that 
child r” 

“She shall be cared for, but you must give herup 
to me without question or interference,” he replied. 
** Listen, Laura, and then you will understand the 
terms on which we are to form our newcompact. I 
have sufficient money for any possible wish or fancy 
of yours. Ican support my rank for my wife and 
fur myself as becomes a long-descended nobleman. 





| 





a felon’s child as a daughter of a noble race shoul 
expect. Gwenda Lester will be cared for, but in the 
rank to whieh her father has sunk—you understand 
that, Laura ?” ; 

His eyes had a fierco resolution in their dark 
glitter that might well daunt a far moro masculine 
spirit than that of Laura Nugent, yet she hesitated 
in herreply, , 

“T promised him,” she said, “ that the child was 
never to know her parentage, and to be brought up 
under sf care. It is like a vow to the dying. Idare 
not break tho pledge.” 

Count Albert shrugged his shoulders scornfully. 

“You shall keep it,” he said, ‘‘ in the letter—ay, 
and I may say in the spirit also. Gwendasalaall be 
educated in ignorance of her father’s shameyaad, as 


to your care, my beautiful Laura, it she . 
derly shown as is the maternal superin of 
half the noble mothers in England orthe it” 

“You see I wish to satisfy ——_ * he went 
on, coldly, “‘ but that is all, remember, I can 
yield. Choose between the life of smgay; © 


flattered countess and a lonely,, aos ped 
pected woman. Bellissima, | agemot fansed for pa- 
tience, and have already given.gauch’ to the claims 
of love,” he continued, after ““*Chooge,, 
and without delay.” 


His gesture spoke even . uF 
that the last sands of the time werecanming: 


out. 
Laura Nugent’s good ange! 
Gon his change 40 the fate Seemteomblingio sabe. 
on his change to the fate i 
innee, But the fluttering of hiswings ee 
or , 
The white jewelled fingemsmere exteniieilitto(the 
hand that already» was strete@hed out to 
in the troth plight. Ere theyowere agai m 
his grasp a splendid diamond .and opablikegep was! 
added to the sparkling rings. : 
And Laura Nugont was indeéd and inmvertthithe 
plighted wife of Albert of while <the or: 
phan, Gwenda Lester, was virtually abandea@d to 


‘the porting of her father's foo. 


The s was a ntly-fheo. uncqual for donb 
as to its conelusion. se Bubthe “A 


battle is not tocthe: 
strong. 


‘Lime would show whexeithestrength of rightand 
might contended pais f minence if the inno- 
eent or the guilty: tainithe victory. 


CHAPTER IV. 
buds and thoras about.her krow, 
i wet her iu the woods ef May, 
a loaded. bough. 
She seemed s9 young and was so fair, 
A rosy freshness in her air, 
Spoke morning gliding iuto day. 

“Srexork Cavan.o, I thought I had clearly ex- 
plained to you that this child, 1 mean Miss Loraine, 
was not to be included in your’lessons to the class.” 

And Madam Maclaine, the dignified and very 
rigid head of a Brighton establishment for youn 
ladies, to which hor foreign extraction was suppos 
to give peculiar advantages, even in that fashionable 
town, gave a little nod of the head, which clenched 
the offect of her reproof. 

But the Italian only shragged his shoulders witha 
deprecating persistence. 

“ Pardon me, madam, it is such a temptation when 
one finds so much talent and go easy to train. Itis 
sufficient payment when the labour of cry is 
thus enlivened by the rare pleasure of a pupil like 
tho Signorina Gwenda.” 

“You find her clever? Has she any voice, any 
chance of distinguishing herself ?” asked madam, 
reflectively. 

“It is difficult to decide at twelve years old, 
which I believe you have stated to be the young 
lady’s age,” replied the signor; “ but if I mistake 
not she is a real genius, ay, andin more things than 
music, madam. She hasa better idea of our own 
sweet tongue than your pupils who are more ad- 
vanced in age and in training ; and so. lovely as she 
promises to become in after days the combination 
might well create a furore,” he went on, exnthusias- 
tically. 

Madam shook her head impatiently. 

* Really, signor, you talk like a romantic’ boy,” 
she said. ‘* Gwenda Loraine will simply content her- 
self with the plain education which her future posi- 
tion demands. I should be violating my trust were 
I to give her advantages aud ideas beyond her sta- 
tion.” 

** Why should she not rise superior to it ?”” asked 
the Italian, earnestly. ‘There is no nobility or 
wealth like Nature’s gifts—so rare and so un- 
equalled.” 

“ She cannot—at least, not without falsehood and 
danger,” returned madam, firmly, ‘‘ Excuse me, 
signor, if Lremind you that I am the head of this es- 
tablishment, and the responsible person for my 
pupils and their treatment.” 

Perhaps the Italian might have hazarded a moze 


| qmention ‘for ene hundred and 


dent where a liberal part of his professional incom 
was at stake. Butat the moment Madam Maclaing 
was summoned to the drawing-room, where her pro. 
fessional visitors were duly conducted as animposing 
preliminary toany business tending to mutual ad. 
vantage of themselves and their hostess. 

The card put into her hand was impressed with a 
name that indicated to heracute mind the peculiar 

sition of her visitor. “Mr. Bolton, Lincoln's [nn 

jelde, London,” had y @ legal one in overy 
letter of the sharp characters. 

And madam repaired to the saloon with vision: of 
wealthy wards to be under unrestraii:c} 
guardianship, dazzling her mental optics. 

The gentleman who-rese'to. her on hor ca. 
trance was, however, little promising so far as o:t- 
ward indications were concerned. Young—at let, 
for such an office as the * ipal”’ had gra:ui- 
tously assigned to him--and with:a baffling absen:9 
of all decided expression oni his impassive fac., \ir, 
renee enemy soemed aunts ao — personal 
or essional charges to assign © tuition of 
the “Flat House” establishment. 

Madame ine’s bow wassomewhat more formal 
and her aecent less gracious than under more {:- 


circumstances, 

to the head-of'this establishmont 
” began the visitor, with thesame colour- 
tone, if anch a. word .may be permitted, as 
ed his physiognomy. 







M bowed. assent. 
“<i gyau offer unusual advantages to 
those who have the means and theinelination to pay 


a unusaal terms?” continued Mr. Boltun, 
x) 
‘That is a matter ~~ ier” nant 4 the 
sof my ils,” replied the 
“Iam content, and nover vacy 
Thavemaie.” 
. immisunderstinl- 
” returned Mr. Bolton, with the.same impertuc- 
maneer. “ To-eome to the point, I am co.u- 
missioned toask from you an estimate of the cx- 
attendant on every advantage you have to 


, ‘Madam Toakel ahalatlybovid od at whole- 


| sale a demand. her. avibhmetic was not 
eqns to he hazarded a bold shot. 
“ Tt mugt depend on *the age of the papi,” she 
weaid, “bu think I could promise 
ito confer all to-the-young Jady in 
fifty pounds per 


peculiar arrangemen 
8 in'vhich case it would be fifty pounls 


Mr. Bolton's lip curled, though luckily con:zea!od 
under a very ample moustache and beard. 

“ T scarcely think there will be the costly naco:- 
sity, madam,” he retarned, “ so we will not dive into 
the extra superlatives toevery advantage. I believe 
I may venture to settle on the lower figare you men- 
tion, which I understand includes all masters and 
mistresses in all the accomplishments you profess 
to teach here.” 

“ Certainly, all are ineladed,”’ she replied. 

“ And would another fifty pouuds be sufficient for 
the young lady's other expenses ?”’ d the 
mysterious lawyer. 

“I should think so, unless very expensive dress 
and luxuries ‘were required,’” replied madam. “ 
would undertake the toileb.aceessaries for that sum. 
May | ask the name of the young lady for whom you 
are making these inquiries ?” she added, with a win- 
ning suavity of manner that betokened pleasant an- 
ticipations of a fresh and most profitable pupil. 

Mr. Bolton gave one of his haif-invisiblo smiles. 

“T fear yon may be somewhat disappointed, my 
dear madam, when I inform you that you are already 
acquainted with her—-nay, that she is in your charge, 
though probably on very different terms. Can you 
guess to whom I allude ?” 

“ Surely not to Gwenda! to Miss Loraine!’ sho 
gasped, well nigh breathless from surprise. 

“Your penetration is, as I expected, acute and 
accurate,” was the calm response. “Itis on behalf 
of a friend to the little girl in question that I am 
here. My powers are unlimited in the commission 
I have received, so far as the funds in my possession 
go, so, madam,” he added, decidedly, “ nothing now 
remains but for me to see my little protégée and 
pay you the first advance of the stipulated sum, 
and he drew from his pocket a.small but well-stuffed 
case, which he balanced on his fingers with tempting 
carelessness. ‘“‘ May Lask you to lose az little time 
as possible ? I wish to catch the next train for av 
appointment this evening in London.” . 

“ Excuse me, sir, but I must first demand a little 
more definite information as to this singular propo- 
sition,” said madam, hesitatingly. “Is it from Miss 
Loraine’s guardian that you are come, with such 
very different instructions to those I have already 
received ?” 

“From a relative, who, however distant, does 
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question, I have received my ‘iustructions,” troplied 
Mr. Bolton. ‘“He'is abroad—may even never re- 
cover his health so as to return to‘his native country 
—bnat, hearing of the child’s orphanhood, he wishes 
to perform his duty to her, though without exciting 
expectations, and perhaps doing:her mischief by 
any idea of future inheritance. Such are the-views 
of my distant and unknown ‘client, which Lhave.en- 
gaged to carry out, with your assistance, madam, 
or that of some equally accomplished lady.” 

“ But,” demurred Madam Maclaine, who had by 
this time recovered her.self-possession,. ‘I .scareely 
see how I:can transgress the directions given to me 
when:Gwenda Loraine was: committed’ to my care 
now some five years by those who I understo 
had saved her from a friendless destitaition on her 
father’s death. Asa lawyer, Mr, Bolton, you will I 
think scarcely advise my forfeiting such a trust.” 

“ As a lawyer, madam, I can. apptize you that the 
nearest of kin can claim a child, unless some 8 
and legal document consigns her fo a chosen guardian, 
and in this case there will be no nevessity for you'to 
appeal to your employers—whoever'they be— 
for some to come, as ull I ‘have to do'is to 
attend to Miss 'Loraine’s conifort and education till 
she is sixteen or seventeen, “Whatever‘may bo her 
future destiny'yon cannot dbject ‘to her receiving 
the advantages thus offered to her. If you decline 
it will be my duty to place Miss Loraine with:some 
—_ — mable protectress, and I-shall not: shrink 

m it,” 

The shot told. ’ 

Madam’s fingers itched to elasp the bank notes 
that were filling out ‘that morocco case, and ‘to 
secure the pleasant prospect of their repetition 


during succeeding years. 

“ Well, Mr. Bolton, [am sure I «scarcely know 
whether I am doing right,’”’ she: said, after:a. brief 
pause, “but the child in: question is certainly un- 
usually gifted, and it is a great temptation when 
the rare pleasure.of cultivating suoh talents is of- 
fered amidst such dulness and stupidity. If you 
engage to hold me harmless, and if you will, permit 
me to refer the former benefactor of Miss Loraine to 
you in case of need, I will accept the charge,.so long 
as ta ae on your iy, rk pas ; dae 

a is, the money punc id,” repli te 
Bolton, coolly. “ Beat ease on + gealiiry madam ; 


you will receive fifty pounds as surely as the quarters 
roll round, if I am. satisfied with my ward’s treat- 
ment and progress. Now perhaps you will allow 
me to see her before I close this agreeable interview 


by the last necessary conclusion of our business.” 

Madam rang ‘the bell and gave the necessary 
orders, which were too rapidly obeyed ‘to allow of 
any farther conversation. 

e young lawyer’s eyes scanned with lightning- 
like quickness the face’ and mien of his child ward, 
though if a look of admiration did flash in his keen 
eyes it was too momentary for observation. 

Gwenda was indeed ful her early promise 
of beauty, and far more than what could have been 
then diseovered of intellect and thought. 

Tall for her years, and without the awkwardness of 
unusual growth, the figure was rapialy forming inte 
lithe grace, and her face only needed the filling up 
of the colourless cheeks-and the vivifying influence 
of confident happiness and tender surroundings, to 
make it most attractively beautifal. 

“Gwenda, my dear, this. gentleman has come to 
visit you, and make some fresh arrangements for 
your fature education and habits ; I thought you 
would like to hear for yourself what he wishes for 
you, and his expeotations for your use of the pzivi- 
leges he is seourimg to you.” 

Gwenda’s large eyes. were fixed on ‘the strange 
visitor as she spoke, with a thoughtful questioning 
a seemed scarcely to take in her governess’s 
words. 

“Who from, who sent you, please P” she said, 
eagerly. “ Surely not. Mrs.——’ 

“Hush, hush, Gwenda!” interrupted madam, 
quickly. “You forget your promise. Listen to 
what that gentleman has to say without venturing 
on such questions.” 

“Nay, madam, pray do not make me an object 
of tears to my little ward,” said Mr. Bolton. “ Miss 
Loraine, there is only this to say to you as to my 
errand here. I havea commission ‘from a relative, 
whose name I believe you would not know were I 
to be at liberty to repeat it'to you. ‘He wishes you 
to become accomplished in everything that can form 
& lady’s character and habits. It will need great 
industry and great.exertion to carry out his wishes. 
Are you equal to the.attempt, Miss Loraine ?” 

Gwenda gazed on.him attentively for a few brief 
moments as if her very soul was vented in the in- 
quiring gaze. 

“Was it any one who loves me, or my father?” 
she said, thoughtfully. 

. “Yes, of that Iam certain; you will give them 
joy if you do use the advantages they give you,” re- 
turzed Mr. Bolton, admiringly. 

It was impossible to mistake that earnest gaze 
which questioned with the eyes as well as the'lips. 


| peach in autaom. 





“Then I will. doit. Iwonuld rather die than dis- 
appoint those who love me,” she returned, eagerly. 
“Only tell them—will:you ?—that ‘Gwenda is not 
ungrateful.” 

Mr. Bolton seemed to peruse the:sweet face as if 
to transfer the lineaments to his very heart. Then 
he turned with a resolute effort to the dignified 
principal of. Flat. House. 

“It is enough, madam, My.client can wish for 
nothing more. Miss Loraine appreciates the boon 
thus offered to her. I shall,come each term to test 
the progress she may;make and report onit to her 
generous relative. And, believe mie, neitier your 
exertions nor hers will be ‘lost,on ‘the friend for 
whom I am now acting.” 

Gwenda Loraine heard ‘the wotds and laid them 
Matinee Macbaine bowed gradiously ‘as she quietl 

ine ly ‘ag ‘she quietly 
dismissed her young pupil. 

And . Alfred Bolton ‘concluded ‘his pecuniary ar- 
tangemeénts ‘with the lady and departed from her 
residence, thoughtftil and“conseious-of ‘a strange, 
undofinable rer = pare ey ‘eoventtic nature 
for-whith he might iiwve scorned himself had it ap- 
—_ possible its real character eould ‘be recog- 
ni 


Bat, ‘no; what love could be inspired by a child 
not yet-in‘her téens? 
ee 
CHAPTER YV. 
On, hi “years, grow ewift and brief, 
Beathelay thine hand upon my brow; 
I wither as a shrutik-up leaf. 
I perished while-my-days were young, 
The thoughts to. which my-spirit-eluug 
Condemued me like a sa, bough. 

“Count and Countess.Albert de Fontane.”’ 

The names came out loud and distinct in tho 
vast staircases of the embassy at Naples, where a 
brilliant evening reception was being held. There 
was some curiosity, perhaps, as to the persons thus 
announced, for the names were strange and yet of 
historic familiarity to many of the persons present. 

* Whom didhe marry? Whata splendid woman !” 
ran through ‘the small, seattered group as they ad- 
vanced into the saloon, after ing their respects 
to the Countess of Lorton, the hostess of the night. 

“Ts she not handsome? It is her first season in 
Naples. I fapey she was presented last drawing- 
room in London,” :said Philip Conyers, a young 
though hackneyed attach¢,.to a friend by whom he 
was standing, 

“Why, Sholto, what ails , Man P yon seem 
moonstruck,” he returned, finding there was no reply 
to his question. 

“Me? Oh, mothing. Iwas only taking a critical 
survey,” retarned Balfour, recovering his conscious- 
ness of the entourage'in ‘which -he ‘stood. ‘“‘ Yes, 
there is no doubt of ‘it. Perhaps not ‘in her first 
youth, but in the full, ripe mellowness of summer 
that is even more fascinating, eh, Conyers? I think 
I shall see whether an introduction can be obtained 
to the new queen of the day.” 

And he lounged carelessly away to the spot where 
the countess stood surrounded ‘by a circle of ad- 
miring aspirants. 

Certainly she was splendidly handsome in her 
whole appearance and mien. 

Laura Nugent at twenty had not been half so 
gorgeously attractive as when at thirty or perhaps 
more than that magic age she stood in the midst of 
the fashionable throng. Her magnificent figure was 
onan into the most unrivalled richness of con- 
tour ; her eyes had gained expression and power from 
the experience and it might be the very flight of 

ears, and her complexion was still gloriously soft 
in its Orierttal hue, warm and clear and velvety.as a 
Every charm was heightened by 
the very ideal of a becoming toilet. 

The rich’ ctimson velvet dress, softened down by 
a profusion of ‘white lace and contrasted by dia- 
monds ‘and pearls of gorgeous rarity, was a toilet 
for a queen, and ~ seemed only a fitting costume 
for ‘that:gloriows beauty. 

Sholto waited near her for a few minutes in ear- 
nest examination of every featureand gesture of the 
proud ‘eountess as she haughtily received the ad- 
miring homage of acquaintances and strangers. 

Perhaps he was studying her identity with the 
simply. dressed tenant of the modest apartment in 
the obscure street where he had last seen her. 

But then his eyes turned to her busband, and 
albeit, more changed than his wife, there was no 
mistaking the stranger at. Raymond Lester's trial. 

He advanced to the side of the gorgeous figure, 
who, at the moment, was looking through a glass at 
some distant object just pointed ont to her by the 
cavalier who was striving to gain her attention. 

“Dare IL hope that Iam remembered, fair coun- 
tess ?”” he said, in a low voice. 

But subdued as was the tone it brought a painful 
start to the confused senses of the lady he addressed. 

* I believe—yes—I do recall seeing you once be- 
fore,” she said, coldly; ‘* but it is so long since that 
I have some excuse for surprise at'the meeting.” 





“True. And it is not likely I could command 
your recollection as you would mine, Countess 
Laura,” he resumed, in the same half-audible tone. 

“The moon may look on many a brook ; 
The brook.can know no moon save one,” 
he continued, with a marked emphasis. 

Laura flushed impatiently, though certainly not at 
compliments that were so hackneyed and familiar. 

* It is) scareely a time to be willingly brought 
back to memory,” she replied. “ i'nere was too 
much that was painful for me to desire its associa - 
tions to return, to me, especially now.” 

And she-glanced! round at the brilliant crowd as 
if to:reptoach-the boldiintruder for his daring per- 
sistence. 

“TI quite comprehend ‘you; countess, and yet if 
you are in any respectiike whatyou have been de- 
scribed to'me-by tliose who loved you wel! you would 
not be able to buryisuch memoriesin Lethe,’’ replied 
Sholto. “ Nay, pardon me if Lam too bold—too rash 
in’ my allusions,’ he went on, as he marked tc wild 
pain that shot restlessly from her'cyos. “ { do not 
mean to pain—I would but heal the wound that I 
know; must still rankle in your breast, by my kind- 
ness and sympathy.” 

“ Hush, hush, do not, we may be overheard,” sho 
said, hurriedly. “‘ Surely this is no time or place for 
such terrible recollections.” 

“ Pardon me, youare wrong. It is best to find 
refuge and solitude in.a crowd,” he went on, care- 
lessly. ‘“ There is no suspicion of the truth, and 
noisy gaiety may swallow up any sorrow and divert 
the pang ere it goes‘too deep. For instance, how 
could the admired wife of Count de Fontane bestow 
any deep or lasting regard on the once happy and 
prosperous Raymond Lestat Yr; 

Laura gave a'sharp start round, as if an adder had 
stung her. Butif she feared her husband it was 
superfluous, for the count was at theiastant walking 
away with his host to give his opinion of a rare pic- 
ture in a small adjoining apartment. 

She strove to appear as if merely speaking of in- 
different stibjects to the new companion, before 
whose apparently welcome approach less favoured 
strangers fell somewhat back. 

“If you have any news of—the—friend of whom 
you speak, I shall be glad to listen to you,” she said, 
in @ difficult, gasping tone that showed how much 
her exertion cost her. 

“ Are you sure, countess ? Can you say what will 
be your feelings atthe news I may have to teil?” he 
asked, meaningly. ‘‘ You are brave—youare pros- 
perous and admired now—yet lam much deceived 
if you would not: feel.an aching pang at the memory 
of the unhappy one:to whom | allude.” 

“Memory! do you mean that he is dead f” she 
asked, in a hushed tone that might have befitted the 
neighbourhood of a corpse. 

“T have heardiit,” he returned. ‘ Oae who has 
been on @ mission to that dismal land inquired as to 
his existence and his health, And he was informed 
that no such person was among the unfortunate 
ones condemned to punishment there. No doubt 
that he had not been able to endure such hardships, 
either in mind or.body,” he went on, musingly. “And 
perhaps it is as well. He is at leasi free from suffer- 
ing now, poor fellow!” 

Laura could have turned on the man who either 
willingly or thoughtlessly was pressing such hidden 
tortare on her heart. She would have withered him 
by a look, chased him‘from her presence with scorn- 
ful'words, denied all interest in the miserable crimi- 
nal of whom he spoke, but she was powerless now, 
and never had the strength of her fiery nature been 
tested more ‘fully than at that time of smothered 
agony and fear. 

“Tagree with you. Death was best in his case, 
Mr. 3ulfour. Heaven rest his spirit,” burst from 
her, involuntarily. 

The young man watched the workings of her beau- 
tiful face. Lf he wished for her pauisiment he was 
inwardly content that his object was gained, or 
perhaps he feared to push her too far, and risk be- 
trayal from her woman’s weakness. 

“ You addressed me by my old and familiar name, 
countess,’ he said, more lightly ; “but L must for 
the sake of society’s prejudices for right style and 
title, inform you that I have chanyed it now to 
humour the fancies ofa. wealthy uncle who managed 
to procure for me the reversion to his title. Iam 
called by the world Lord Saville, though from old 
friends I prefer the familiar ‘Shoito’ of days of 
yore.” 

“I must congratulate you, of course,” she replied, 
forcing a smile. ‘I shall be glad to present you to- 
the count by yourcorrect style. I believe you do not 
know him—we have so lately arrived from Mingland ?” 
she said, interrogatively. 

** Only by sight,” he.said, significantly. ‘Nor do 
I suppose he will remember that even we ever met. 
He was more likely to make an impression on ine 
than to retain the remembrance of a beardless fel- 
low as I was six years ago when I first observed iim 
as a very remarkable individual at a momorable 
scene.” 
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At the moment the man thus described came has- 
tily toward them. 

« T would not have left you, Laura, but that the 
earl wished for my poor judgment on a supposed 
Tintoretto. Shall we move toa cooler part of the 
room ?” he said, offering the countess his arm. 

“Let me first introduce Lord Saville to you,” 
she said, with constrained calmness. “I knew him 
once, many years since, and he is good enough to 
recall our former acquaintance.” : 

The count smiled blandly and held out his hand 
to the young man with winning cordiality. 

“ Any friend of my wife must be considered as a 
friend of mine,” he said. “I hope we shall improve 
the acquaintance, Lord Saville. Will you join us 
in our tour of the room? Weare but strangers here 
and I shall be glad of your pilotage through the 
unknown straits,” he added, with a gay laugh. “I 
claim to be English, in at least three parts of my 
life and belongings, and the last few years’ absence 
from Continental life makes me feel singularly be- 
nighted among the changed circles of this gay city, 
where I was once so experienced an habitué.” 

And Sholto assumed a task so dangerously 
tempting to his wishes. 

(To be continued.) 





MAKING WAX FLOWERS. 

Our lady readers will find the imitating of natural 
flowers in wax a very agreeable amusement for long 
winter afternoons and evenings. Tho work is not 
difficult, and with a little practice ornaments of great 
taste and beauty can be made, The materials can be 
obtained for a small sum from any dealer in artists’s 
materials. Some knowledge of the general form of 
fluwers is of course necessary to begin with, nor should 
a little artistic skill be entirely lacking. Forms of 
various leaves, of tin, to be used as patterns, may 
easily be obtained, but the best imitations of nature 
we have ever seen were made directly from the na- 
tural flower. A handful of blossoms may be pur- 
chased from any florist, and carefully dissected; then 
by tracing the shape of the leaves, etc., on paper, quite 
a collection of patterns may be gained. 

The best white wax is required for the art—pure, 
and free from granulation. ‘The consistency may need 
to be modified, according to the state of the weather, 
and the part of the flower to be imitated; it may be 
made firmer and more translucent by the addition of 
a little spermaceti, while Venice turpentine will give 
it dactility. In preparing the wax for use it is melted 
with Canada balsam, or some kind of fine turpentine, 
and poured into flat tin moulds ; these giveit the form 
of quadrangular blocks or slabs about an inch thick. 
These blocks are cut into thin sheets or films, in one 
or other of several different ways—by fixing them 
flat, with screw and a stop, and slicing off layers with 
a kind of spoke shave ; or holding a block in the hand, 
and passing it along a carpenter’s plane having the 
face uppermost, or causing the block to rise gradually 
over the edge of the mould, and cutting off successive 
slices with a smooth edged knife. 

The colouring of the wax is an important matter, 
seeing that in some instances the tint must penetrate 
the wholo substance, whereas in others it is better 
when laid on the surface as a kind of paint. The 
choice of colours is nearly the same as for other kiuds 
of artilicial flowers, but not in all instances. The 
white colours are produced by white lead, silver 
white, and one or two other kinds ; for red, vermilion, 
minium, lake, and carmiue ; for rose colour, carmine, 
followiug an application of dead white (to avert 
yellowisl tints); for blue, ultramarine, cobalt, indi- 
go, and Prussian blue; for yellow, chrome yellow, 
wassicot, Naples yellow, orpiment, yellow ochre, and 
gamboge; for green, verdigris, Schweinfurth green, 
arsenic green (the less of this the better), and various 
twixtures of blue and yellow ; for violet, salmon, flesh, 
copper, lilac, and numerous iutermediate tints, various 
mixtures of some or other of the colours already named. 
Most of these colouring substances are employed in 
the form of powder, worked upon a muller and stone 
with essential oil of citron or lavender and mixed 
with wax in « melted state; the mixture is strained 
through muslin, and then cast in the flat moulds 
already mentioned ; or else a muslin bag filled with 
colour is steeped for a time in the melted wax. The 
material dealers sell these slabs of wax ready dyed, 
to save the flower maker from a kind of work which 


is cliemical rather than manipulative. Some flowers 
require that the wax shall be used in a purely white 
b'eached state, colour being afterwards applied to 


the surface of selected spots. 

The waxis, of course, the chief material employed 
in wax flower making; but it is by no means the 
culy one. Wire Yound round with green silk, tinting 
brushes and pencils, shapes or stencil patterns, 
woulds, and stampers, flock or ground-up woollen rag, 
and many other implements and materials are needed. 

The patterns of leaves and petals are made from 
paper or of thin sheet tin, copied from the natural 












objects ; and the wax sheets are cut out in conformity 
with them, Only the smaller and lighter leaves are, 
however, made in this way; those of firmer texture 
and fixity of shape are made iu plaster moulds. The 
patterns are laid on a flat, smooth service of damp 
sand ; a ring is built up round them, and liquid plaster 
is poured into the cell thus formed. Generally two 
such moulds are aecessary, one for the upper and one 
for the lower surface of the leaf. Sometimes wooden 
moulds are employed, into which (when moistened to 
prevent adhesion) the wax is poured in a melted but 
not very hot state. Occasionally the entire mould is 
dipped into molten wax, to produce petala and leaves 
of peculiar size and shape. The stems are made by 
py a wax dextrously around wires, with or with- 
out an intervening layer of silken thread. By tho 
use of flock, down, varnishes, etc., the leaves are 
made to present a glossy surface on one side and a 
velvety surface on the other. A singular mode of 
preparing films of usual thinness is by the aid.of a 
small wooden cylinder, like a cotton reel, or rather a 
ribbon reel ; this is dipped and rotated in melted wax 
until it takes up a thin layer, which layor, when cold, 
is cut and uncoiled; the difference of smoothness 
which the two surfaces present fits them to represent 
the upper and lower surfaces of a leaf or petal. The 
combination of all these materials into a built-up 
flower is a kind of work not differing much from 
that exercised in regard to textile flowers. 





TO FLORENCE. 


Wuewn the golden rays of morning 
Gently to thy chamber come, 
Telling thee of peace and gladness 

In their far-off “ Fairy Home ;” 
As they kiss thy face aud whisper 
Of the joy in store for thee, 
Do they teli thee, fairest maiden, 
Do they tell thee aught of me? 


When the twilight shades are falling, 
And the stars come one by one, 
To each other gladly calling 
That another day is done; 
Aud the laughing, dancing waters 
Clap their hands and sing iu glee, 
Do they tell thee, fairest maiden, 
Do they tell thee aught of me? 


When in soft and dreamy slumber 
The sweet spirits of the night 
All about thy bedside hover, 
Whispering to thee in delight, 
Telling in what heart thou reignest, 
Saying “ Thou to it must flee,” 
Do they tell thee, fairest maiden, 
Do they tell thee aught of me? 


As I listen to the murmur 

Of the night wind in the grove, 
I can hear distinctly, plainly, 

It revealing all my love; 
As 1 listen to the voices 

Of the ever-changing sea, 
They are telling, fairest maiden, 


They are telling me of thee. wT. 








Hists To Morners.—If you wish to cultivate ® 
gossipping, meddling, censorious spirit in your chil- 
dren, be sure when they come home from church, a 
visit, or any other place where you do not accompany 
them, to ply them with questions concerning what 
everybody wore, how everybody looked, and what 
everybody said and did; and if you find anything in 
all this to censure, always do it in their hearing. 
You may rest assured, if you pursue a course of this 
kind, they will not return to you ualaden with intel- 
ligence ; and rather than that it should be uninterest- 
ing, they will, by degrees, learn to embellish in such 
a manner as shall not fail to call forth remarks and 
expressions of wonder from you, You will by this 
course render the spirit of curiosity—which is so early 
visible in children, and which, if rightly directed, 
may be made the instrument of enrichiug and en- 
larging their minds—a vehicle of mischief which 
shall serve only to narrow them. It requires more 
magnanimity to give up what is wrong thau to main- 
tain what is right; for our pride is wounded by the 
one effort and flattered by the other. 

Let THE Youne EnJoy TuHeMmsetves.—It is a 
mistake many parents make, that of trying to make 
premature men out of boys, and of holding them- 
selves aloof from all the emotions, sympathies, 
pleasures and pursuits of youngsters. It is not 
natural for boys to be so staid, reserved, nor always 
well-mannered, and the discipline that makes them 
so befave their time will probably distort or cripple 
some of their finest qualities. The roots of a young 
tree must have the room to spread, and if they are 
inexorably crammed iuto a hole big enough for only 








half of them, some are sure to be grievously hurt, 
and the tree prematurely damaged. As for education, 
it must always be remembored that what a boy learns 
from books is but a small portion of his education. 
That which he gathers from his surroundings and from 
his home, pleasatit or repulsive, from his associations, 
from Nature, from everything he sees and hears, goes 
equally to form his mind and character. 








EGYPT. 

TuerE is muchin tho history both of ancient and 
of modern Egypt to interest and instruct the earnest 
and thoughtful mind. It is remarkable both for its 
physical peculiarities and for its historical interest, 
which it still retains in its wonderful monuments, 
which are the earliest records of civilization. The 
pyramids, saapion and palaces of Egypt have bzen 
secured by their massive strength from entire destruc- 
tion ; but the houses were built of more perishable 
materials,and no such fortunate accident as that 
which preserved Pompeii has enabled us to look into 
the interior of an ancient Egyptian town; and io 
many places, where it is evident that a dense popula- 
tion must have existed, from the extensive ceme. 
teries, not even the foundations of their cities can bo 
discovered. 

Egypt is situated in Africa, in the valley of the 
Nile, being its lowest and most northern part, be- 
tween its last cataracts and the sea. It contains 
about eleven hundred square miles, and has been 
compared to an emerald set in gold, from its luxuri- 
ant vegetation when compared with the surrounding 
desert, which, between the Nile and the Red Sea, 
has several chains of mountains. About two hundred 
miles from the Nile, on the oasis of Siwah, the 
foundations of the once celebrated temple of Jupiter 
Amnon may still be seen, and in the dreary wilder- 
ness some prison-like monasteries are visible. ‘I'he 
Nile is the only river of Egypt, and is half a mile 
wide; numerous canals run from it, and one connects 
it with the Red Sea. The works which have been 
completed within a few years add very much to its 
travel and commerce, and especially the railroad from 
Alexandria to Suez, which introduces a new era into 
its history, much desired, as does also the ship canal 
across the isthmus, 

A majority of the inhabitants of Ezypt are pea- 
sants, who may be regarded as descendants of tho 
ancient Egyptians; they are called Fellahs; they have 
embraced Mohammedanism, and are considered tobe 
Arabs, but are very different from the true Arab, who 
always regards them with contempt. Those who be- 
lieve in the Christian religion are called Copts; they 
number about one hundred and fifty thousand, au‘ 
hold a respectable position in society by means of 
their education and their useful talents. The Turks 
are a privileged class, a kind of aristocracy, and hold 
the priucipal offices under government. 

Tue government of Esypt is an unqualified despo- 
tism subject to the Sultan of Turkey, but ruled by a 
pacha or viceroy. Lately schools «nd colleges have 
been established, and the arts, learning and civilizatiou 
of European nations introduced. Cairo is the capital 
and largest cityin Africa, Alexandria, the chief sea- 
port, was once the most splendid city in the world, 
and the centre of science and commerce. Among its 
ruins still stand Cleopatra's Needle and Pompey's 
Pillar, built of fine granite. ‘The ruius of other au- 
cient cities attest its former greatness, and their au- 
tiquities are the most remarkable in the world. Tho 
pyramids, on the west side of the Nile, near Cairo, 
are the most stupendous of the works of man; they 
contain specimens of furniture and paintings whici 
attest the luxury which prevailed in their house do- 
corations. ‘Their walls and ceilings are painted in 
a variety of patterns, combining elegance of form with 
richness of colouring. Many of them, even the very 
early kings, show a remarkable resemblance to thoso 
which we see in the Mosaics of the Romans, and that 
have been imitated in our carpets and floor-cloths. 
What is called the Greek border appears in a tom) of 
the eighteenth dynasty, aud resemblances are su 11"- 
merous and s0 striking as to leave no doubt thai ‘io 
Greeks and Romans derived from Egypt those cou- 
binations, the artistic excellence of which is shuiwu 
by the circumstance that they please as much at the 
slit any as in the rem te age of their appearance. 
—A. . . 





Tue British Museum have agreed to resiga their 
patronage into the hands of the Government. The 
staff of the museum comprises about 409 persons of 
all grades. 

ON the 29th ult., as some workmen were excavat- 
ing at the depth of about twenty feet in Cannon 
Street for a new warehouse, they discovered a quantity 
of bronze medallions or badges of honour in a fiue 
state of preservation, bearing dates between the years 
1306 and 1361. They are now in the possession of 
Mr. G. Newby, Guildhall, 
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THORNEYCROFT GRANGE, 


—_—.>—_—- 
CHAPTER I. 
No power achieved, either by arms or birth, 
Equals love's empire both in heaven and earth. 
Waller, 
1T was @ glorious sunset scene, the sky dabbled and 

sistless enough overhead, but on either hand break- 
ing into waves of crimson and scarlet, that swept on, 
intensifying, to the very heart of tle west, where 
they flamed and dazzled like some great universal 
fire. 

There was a soft flush in the air’ that bad set the 
whole landscape blushing. The hills grew rosy under 
it, as if the last stray sunbeams, iu kissing them fare- 
well, had also whispered some wondrous secret in 
their ear. Even the valley was warmly tinted and 
{uminous, and the little village nestled so cosily in it 
had never seemed half so pleasant or inviting as it 
now did, in all this crimson glory. 

Thornycroft Grange, the home of the Ingestres, 
loomed up rather grandly from the summit of the hill 
just back of the village. On its gray, stately walls 
the western glory always shone the warmest and 
brightest, and lingered longest, as if aware of the 
hospitable hearts that beat within, and sure of a cor- 
dial welcome. 

In this rosy sunset hour Maud Ingestre was stand- 
ing on one of the long piazzas that took in the entire 
circumference of the family mansion at Thornycroft 
Grange—standing motionless and silent, like the 
foolish enthusiast that she was, her whole soul drink- 
ing in the beauty and soft tranquillity of the scene. 
There’ was a great deal of latent poetry and sentiment 
do the girl’s nature, for a beautiful view always set 
her pulses throbbing ; and now her bosom was heav- 
ing, her lips slightly apart, her eyes large and lu- 
minous, while a soft eilonr was staining her delicate 
cheeks, Her whole attention seemed to be wrapped 
ap inand absorbed by the wondrous picture upon 
which she was gazing so eagerly. 

Suddenly there came a rustle of drapery close be- 
hind her, and a warm, soft hand was dropped upon 
ler own, where it lay carelessly resting upon the 
balustrade, She turned with a quick start, looking 
around. 

_ “Is it you, mamma?” she asked, with a sigh of re- 
lief, and aready smile. 

“ Yes, mychild,” replied Mrs, Ingestre’s calm, gentle 
voice. “You seemed startled. ‘Whom did you take 
it to be ?”” 

“T did not know who it was,” answered Maud 
with a slight hesitation. ‘I believe I had half for 
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[A DECLARAYTION. | 
gotten myself in this scene before me, 
lovely ?” 

“Very. Italy itself cannot boast of anything more 
enchanting than some of our sunsets. We have 
reason to feel proud ofthem. But we cannot stay to 
admire it now, Maud. Magdalen and I have been ar- 
ranging the flowers on the mantel and tables. Now 
we want your opinion on what we have done.” 

“Yes, mamma. I was quite forgetting that we are 
to have company this evening. I will come in di- 
rectly.” 

Mrs. Ingestre smiled kindly as she took her arm. 
A truly refinedand cultivated woman herself, gifted 
with a delicate sensibility and a rare perception of 
whatever is grand and beautiful, she could fully 
understand and sympathize with her daughter’s 
mood. 

They entered the parlour, through one of the long, 
low windows, which was open, 

She was standing beside the centre-table, just drop- 
ping a pink japonica bud into a bouquet of rare and 
exquisite exotics that had been placed there—this 
Magdalen Digby, of whom they had spoken, a won- 
drous creature to look upon, as she stood there. Tall, 
even beyond the usual height of women, and superbly 
formed, her classic head, with its stately poise, car- 
ried out to perfection the idea of her majestic, Juno- 
like figure. It was a strong, passionate face from 
which the masses of purple-black hair were swept 
back in such fragrant waves ; the jetty eyes, lighted 
by a deep, intense glow; the lips, ripe and luscious 
with their melting ruddiness ; a rich carmine flaming 
from either cheek. 

Scores of infatuated admirers had raved about the 
magnificent beauty ot this woman, and scores would 
again be guilty of the same folly ; for she could hardly 
help but intoxicate and bewilder, with all these charms 
which nature had lavished upon her. 

She looked up as the mother and daughter entered, 
a shade of some hidden feeling sweeping suddenly 
over her face. 

“Oh, you have come, Maud,” she began, with real 
or pretended animation. ‘“ Mrs. Ingestre and I have 
been arranging these flowers to the best of our ability, 
but we missed your taste sadly. We ean do nothing 
just right without you, so please let us hear your 
criticisms at once.” 

She smilingly crossed the room, laying her white 
hand upon Maud’sarm, There might ) Bs. been a 
spice of sarcasm in what she had said, but, if so, her 
companions utterly failed to detect it. 

** How can you speak in that way?” asked Maud, 
with considerable earnestness, “You know that 
your taste is very nearly perfect, Magdalen. I am 


Is it not 


i 


sure it is much better than mine, and mamma is the 
only person iu the whole world who would not admit 
it at once.” 

Mrs. Ingestre smiled. 

“ You are both abundantly gifted in that respect, 
but in a different way. I like Maud’s manner of 
arranging flowers, because they seem to look so fresh 
and pure when they come from under her hand, 
There is nothing gaudy or showy about them. Tew 
have such a faculty, you will admit that, my dear 
Magdalen. She makes them seem more like what 
they were meant to be.” 

Miss Digby held up her hand deprecatingly. 

“ You are speaking as if you expected me to dis- 
pute you, Mrs. Ingestre,” she said, quickly and lig|litly. 
“ But, instead, I agree with you perfectly. Maud lias 
this peculiar faculty, and no wonder, for she is the 
very impersonation of purity herself. Am I not 
right, Miss Dean?” 

The question was addressed to Miss Barbara Dean, 
who that moment entered the apartment. Miss 
Barbara was a maiden lady of near forty, single be- 
cause she chose to be, not from any lack of eliyible 
offers, Maud always called her Aunt Barbara, 
though the relationship between them was not so 
close as that. She had been the second cousin of 
Maud’s father, who was now dead, and had lived with 
the family at Thornycroft Grange for a great many 
years. She made a great pet of the girl. 

“Of what were you speaking?” she now asked, 
fixing her penetrating eyes upon Magdalen’s face, 

“Of a subject that will be sure to call all your 
powers of eloquence into play,” Miss Digby replied, 
merrily, “ We were speaking of Maud’s excellences 
and su ing virtues.” 

She looked significantly at Mrs. Ingestre, who 
replied to the glance by a rather faint smile, The 
doting fondness of the old maid had long been a 
standard joke among some of the frequenters of the 
Grange (made s0, in the first place, through the efforts 
of Magdalen in that direction); but Mrs. Ingestre 
herself was too much of a real lady to relish any joke 
gotten upat the expense of anvother’s feelings. 

% Don’t mind her, Aunt Barbara,” interrupted Maud, 
feeling slightly hurt. “She is only joking. They 
called me in to look at the bouquets. Are they not 
beautiful ?” 

** Yes, they are very beautiful, child.” 

“Now,” said Mrs. Ingestre, “let us descend to the 
practical, which is of moreimportance to us at present. 
Are weall dressed for the evening? It is quite time 
atallevents. We are in the country we must remem- 
ber, where early hours are fashionable. Our friends 





may drop in upon us at apy moment,” 
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“Maud could not find anything more becoming 
than that cloud-like dress,” returued Aunt Barbara. 
“ She only needs a flash of colour—one or two moss 
rosebuds, or a spray of myrtle in her hair, and her 
toilet is complete. Miss Digby is looking very well, 
as usual, As for myself, nobody will notice the 
appearance of a yellow old maid, and I shall not 
trouble myself to make a fresh toilet.” 

She laughed good-naturedly, Aunt Barbara had 
no conceit in ber, and could read the world as it really 
was. Maud, always anxious to favour her fancies, 
concluded to be governed by her taste, since she had 
expressed an opiuion ; but Magdalen decided to make 
a fresh toilet. 

There were but a few friends coming and these 
came early, as Mrs, Ingestre had been sure they 
would, They were nearly all assembled when Miss 
Digby descended, in a magnificent dress of rich amber 
silk. An audible buzz of admiration greeted her en- 
tranee, as was nearly always the case when she went 
into company. Everybody was ready to do homage 
to Ler beauty, dazaligg.and bewilderiug as it was. 

“Did you ever!” exglaimed Miss Blake, a spinster, 
aged fifty, who had at ence sought out Aunt Barbara, 
from a “fellowship of geeling,” as Magdalen would 
have said. 
flashed in upon us! 
is really astonishing. 
daughter of the house,ia pisce oL.m poor dependent 
cu Mrs. Ingestre’s bounty?” 

‘“* Miss Digby is dressedwathordshewily;" assented 
Auut Barbara. “ But themggoudsnow plain: dsesses 
ure not becoming to her "ad 

“Then I wouldn’t havegpyastplest.all;’ wenteon 
Miss Blake, indignantly. ~“@ast look .et Mead, 
over by the window youderpasqnedest.and emeckes.s 
new-blown rose. I alwaya telkapyoudni 
isn’t a prettier girl in the. whale-country than’ Mead 
Ingestre. She’sas good agshe’eprettytoo. Ifghesteed 
in Miss Digby’s shoes youaouldn’t see her deekipg 
herself out to attract everybody's aitention. ‘Bat 
you wouldn’t !” 

“ Maud would hardly hayedailen into Magdalen’s 
position—to be a dependent oo the bounty of any- 
body,” said Aunt Barbara, with considerable empha- 
sis. “ She is too high spirited for that.” 

“ Those two girls are not one bit alike, of course 
not, as I always tell people—my particular friends, 
you know. But,’ sinking her voice a little, “is it 
really true that Miss Digby is entirely dependent, 
that she hasn’t a penny of her own ?” 

“Perfectly true. I ought uot tosay so, but then 
she is putting on altogether too many airs, and de- 
serves to be humbled, ‘That very dress was a pre- 
sent from Mrs. Ingestve. I can’t.see what possesses 
Esther to keep her in this way, though sie saya it 
is to be company for Maud. Were it my ease | 
sould choose anybody else for company rather than 
her.” 

“That's my idea, exactly ; that is just what I tell 
all my frionds.’’ And Miss Blake bobbed her head 
most emphatically, sending the short, crispcurls toss- 
ing over her wizen face. ‘She has been here more 
than a year now, hasn’t she ?” 

“Yeu.” 

‘** How did she happen to come in the: first place? 
I've often wondered, but never quite liked to ask. I 
have heard some say that Mr. Devonshire picked ber 
up in some queer, out-of-the-way place, and brought 
ker here. lt isn’t true; ig it?” 

“Hush! She is coming this »way—ehe -will hear 
you! Yes, Miss Blake,”’-—in a louder tone, for Mag- 
dalen was close beside her“ I have really read the 
book, aud [ but tell you my honest convictions 

when I say that isa. wonderfal book, a wonderful 
book !” 

It would have been a pleasant scene for a stranger 
to look in upon, everything seemed 80 cosy and com- 
fortable. There was nothing of the froth:and sparkle 
and jam of heated drawing-rooms in town, where one 
is bound to receive her“ dear five hugdred” whether 
she has accommodations for go many-or not. Instead 
the rooms were cool and frageant, ithe .guests’ few— 
the créme de la .créme: of county: society. The: soft 
shimmer of Jamp-light stole through ‘the odorous 
air, which was for ever athrob with soft, murmur- 
ous music. Hverythiny seemed. to be in: precisely its 
proper place, and all was moving on harmoniously. 

“ There is nobady like Mrs. Ingestre for getting up 
a nice little reunion,” was repeated more than once 
among the guests that evening. 

Maud glided about from room. to room, assisting 
her mother in her duties as hostess, and striving to 
make everybody feel happy-and-at ease. She had 
never looked more lovely than she did that night, 
with only a knot or two of flowers to-relieve the mist- 
like whiteness of her drapery, a.soft colour’ flaming 
in her cheek-,and a happy glow ligwting her eyes. 
Perhaps the knowledge wat a pair-of earnest gray 
orbs, those of Ernest Devonshire; were watching her 
every movement with a deep and tender iuteresi, 


‘Thedappudence of some people 


“ Do see invwhet a style Miss Digby has |; 
Qpye would think she was a |. 


ee far towards making up her enjoyment of the 
our. 

At last she stood in the embrasure of one of the 
windows, the voluminous curtains dropping between 
her and the noise and glare of the room, looking 
quietly outsppan the landscape, which was now 
bathed in aiffood-Of mellow light, for the mcon was 
at the full, “Qhe.scene scomed to correspond emactly 
with her mood, it-was so unutterably calm. 

Suddenjy the moonlight left a shadow darkening 
along the floer.of the piazza. A quick step-came 
stridiggutewatde her, and a hand was outheld. 

“Twas looking: for you,” said an eager~voice. 
“Some into the garden, Maud, for thisig nota‘ black 
bat. ‘sat all. dust notice how brightly.tiemoon 


1 . 

At fixst she had drawn ae, with something like 
a shiverjbutifinallyshe stepped ont npon 
She had:weagens for not ret over ot abovepartial 
to the:seviety,ofithiauman, Leonard Harding, who had 
addwessed her thug fanailiarly ;,butthen he was their 
guest,.and must boteeated with courtesy, at least. 

““What.did-you vmish,-My. Harding ?” she asked, 
winilyestantiog by higsideja the moonlight. 

wel ing to saysto you, Maud—some- 
that hadapach tye = be-gaid to-night. The 
‘ ed. 


wa this walk, and 





go. 
ile. d her on, but shesdrew back rather 


en. youmuetexcusemeMr,Harding. I have 
mygueats to lopkuatter. Hewever, I will linger here 
« mamept if theredaenytidag 1 ought to-kuow im- 


‘The.man Litvhisdip frowningly. 

“ Itdqstraugewthat youshould not be more: ready 
to me,” -besasid;xepressing his rising auger. 
“But sume You cau,guess what I have to say; it 
is only:te reiterateany declaration of the other wight, 
endtodell you: that | love you, love you, Maud, la- 
pgestea't’” 

His~wojce yesjhoarse with passion, but the girl 
shrankemey dromdiueavith e gesture of something 

Tepugpauce. 


like rep 
“T am: at you, sir!” she. with 
some haeteur. “You know -very-well that this is a 
You have already re- 





forbidden topic between us. 
ceived the auswer to your suit, and know that I cau 
only esteem youasa friend. ‘Then why do. you still 
persist in persecuting mo with unwelcome atten- 
tions ?” 

He caught her hand humbly, deprecatingly. 

“*My great love must plead forme. You lave had 
more time for reflection since [ spoke with you last, 
aud I hoped that you might have arrived at a dif- 
ferent couclusion, But Il would not cause you pain 
or trouble. I -will be for ever silont rather thau do 
that.” 

“Tam more sorry than I. can say for what has 
meprenedy* she returned, in.a softened tone. “If you 
will it so, we can still be warm, true friends, Mr. 
Harding, but nothing more. 
you as you wish.” 

She turned away with a look-of regret npon her 
face, and went slowly back to the parlour again. 
Leonard ‘Hardiug remained a few moments longer, 
pacing back and fort the length of the piazza, his 
bands clenebhed, his tevth set hard, as if in a parox- 
+ ysm of suppressed fury. 

Finally, he turned to follow her, and. was met in 
the doorway by Magdalen Digby. She was a little 
startled at meeting him face to face there, but 
finwlly glanced somewhat siguificantly at his white 
lips. 

nO Dhe lion has been raging internally, and is 
ready to tear himself,” she said, meaniugly. “ But 
where is‘ the uso of, getting iuto a passion? It is 
your calm, collected men who always accomplish 
most. ‘You ought to remember that, Leonard Hard- 
i .00 
"tie looked at her in some surprise. 

“What do you kuow of me or my feclings, Miss 
‘Digby ?’” he asked. 

She smiled. 

“The veriest child might read your secret, and I 
am not blind or an imbecile. 
wish I were the latter. It would save me from 
realizing some rather harsh truths. Look youder, 
will you?” 

And she pointed to the extreme left of the large 
parlour, where Aunt Barbara and Miss Blake were 
plainly visible through the open doorway. 

“Well?” he uttered, impatiently. 

“That is the old maid’s retreat, and Miss Barbara 
Dean is prime minister, There is nothing happens 
here that they do not see, Look! they are swatch- 
ing us now. One would think these shrubs would 
shelter us from their observation, but they do not. 
They have eyes that see through everything. They 
are talking about us, and they shall have something 
to feed their gossip with,” 


I.can never care for 








Somotimes I almost | 


_ Suiting the action to the word, she struck an at- 
titude so coquettish that the young man could not 
help smiling. 

‘What do you think they are saying now, Miss 
Digby?” 

“ Why, they are running over the gamut of our 
demerits;to be sure. Miss Dean is a crafty old 
maid, andidoes not love your humble servant any 
too wall. -Itis fortunate for me that sho has uot 
succeeded in impressing Mrs. Ingestreor Maud wi:i 
bor coum mts. If she had, I shouldsbeatterly misv- 
rable. 

He looked her steadily in the facamemoment. Ho» 
had often met this fascinating wo abut. someliow 
she hadmever attracted him as " done mos: 
others. Perhaps his love for Maud ewould accoun: 
for this,or it is possible he understedd ker: real na- 
ture better than most did. At .amy mate, he had 
always ‘rather aloof. Now hewwasreally sur- 
prised. at the singularity of her words«and .manner. 
She was-eerteinly foolhardy to trustéimeinithis way, 
he thought. 

“ Why are you saying this to m6?” haasked. 

“ Bewause I think we have plagedvat-cxvss-pur- 
sposes quite long enough.” 

Aud she looked straight into hiseyes. 

“ And because "—hore her voicetookadower tono 
-—~*begause I think we might eagh) ‘the other, 
a but come to denon a . 
fe “Was nO questioning her meaning mow. ® 
| waemaking it annitadh sana 

“Of cousse.l wouderat your infatustionfor Maud 
Tngeatre,”’ahe weut on. - Howewerg#heresis no ac- 
-counting for whims, Believe it ormatyewery Bottoin 
is,eureto fiad some Titania to ‘ateoke'uhis amiable 
pears.’ “Though a nonentity, she has:mayaged to be- 
pwiteh other men beside yourself. .ekmercite Ecucst 
Devonshire for inatanes. 

Leonard laughed aareastiasily. 

“! Stay,"\he.eried. “*Anlight: breaks in upon mo! 


I was just ageat your depreciation of the 
faipest o eWas setting it down to wo- 
many ge . But the flash of your eyes when 
pour Ernest Devonshire’s name has let mo 
into'the-real secret.” 


Magdalen smiled, still provokingly cool. 

“You are very discerning,” she said, calmly, 
“but be sure you read the.sigus aright. Even a 
person of yourdiscrimination might be mistaken, you 
know. Buta truce to this idle talk—you mvau to 
marry Maud Ingestre? Possibly I might help you 
towards aoconeeies your abject.” 

Shestood before him unmoved,.as dazzling.aud be- 
wildering in her wondrous beanty as she had ever 
been. She was as unreadable as the Sphinx. He did 
not uuderstand her—he.cguid. not, She bafiledall his 
powers of penetration. 

“ How?” he asked, rather, hoarsely, 

She unclosed her lips.to speak,. but. Mrs... Ingestre 
passed that way just then, pausing near them at 
the open window. . Magdalen. :sigued for him, to bo 
quiet. 

“Are you not tired of admiring the moonlight,Mr. 
Harding ?” she asked, abroptly. “Come, let.us:re- 
tura to the parlour.” . 

She took bis arm, and they,entered the lighted 
room together,, using.to exchange..a..gey .word.or 
two with Mrs. lngestre, as.they.wems on. Ske was 
not to suspect the character of theconvergatioa which 
they had just been. holding. 

‘They found Maud.at she other endof the parlour, 
just rising froma gameat chesa.with Co!ouel Lennox, 
an old, scarred: veteran, who bad nothing bub. his 
honourable name.to, recommend him, 

‘* You dear, generous soul!” whispered Magdalen, 
softly. “I thought youdid not like chess.” 

* Nor do I,” returued Maud; “ but Colonel Lesnox 
eould not find anyboiy. clse to play with, him, and I 
so thought totryrmmy akill.” Aud then, taraing to 
the colonel, with a, pleasant smile, “ I think,.sir; you 
must have used, move strategy in real warfare; gr you 
would have made but.a poor soldier. You,did not 
allow your enemies to.take the advantage of you as 
I have done.” 

“ That is easily, accounted for, Misé Mani,” neplied 
the old warrior, gallantly. “I never,woet with so 
formidable;an adversary, for with you I hed two 
poiuts to guard agaiust.all the.while—your skill as a 
player and the battery of your bright eyes.” 

Maud blushed,, but she was glad when the game 
py got through and she felt at.liberty to: with- 

raw. 

She stole throngh the hall tothe library, which was 
quite at the other end of the house, only pausing to 
catch a breath of the. cool evening air from aa open 
window as she passed. 

She had expected to find the library deserted, but 
Ernest Devonshire was sitting by, the table, with au 
open book before him, He held out his haud te: her 
with a frank, cheerfyl.smile, 





“T shall soqnthink my wishes ase potent, Miss Lo~ 
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— 
gestre,” he said, “I liad justsent one‘after you, and 
here you come in answer ‘to it.” 

“] was not aware that'the library was occupied, or 
I should not have intruded,” she stammered, in sonte 
confusion. 

“Tt strikes me that you are misconstruing the 
meaning of that word ‘intradé.’ “To intrude is to 
come:where you are not. welcome. You have not done 
that, Mand,” 

He spoke gravely and earnestly, looking down 
into her blushing face. It was the first.time he had 
ever spoken. to her thus familiarly,.ever called her by 
her first name, Maud, The slow,:tender way..in 
which, his lips lingered over the word told:the whole 
story. 

“ You know that yon could never.come,un welcome 
into my presence, Maud,” he «went.on, clasping Ler 
handin a:warm,eagerpressure. ‘It isthe wish of 
my life to always have you with me—to claim youcas 
the other half of «myselimy wife!” 

His tones never relaxed’ their. gvave seriousness, 
though his fingers quivered over ber own, and his 
breath fanned hercheek. Those tonesthriled through 
her whole beiug as those of mortal’ had ‘never’ done 
before, 

“My love for you has been’ growing ‘ever ‘since I 
knew-you first. Iam sure I have'studied your cha- 
racter and disposition well, and I have found in you 
the perfection of my. ideal of what “true ~woman- 
hood should be. ' It would be'the ‘height of bliss to 
claim you as my own. May’ I hope to do “that, 
Maud?” 

He had spoken earnestly, frankly. ‘It wasnotime 
for maiden:coyness.or diffidence. . His honest,)simple 
avowal was.deserving of a candid answer. 

“You may. Ido love you,,Exnest,”.she said,iin a 
soft whispey, lifting. her eyes for a second.to his\own, 
and then.dropping them suddenly to.the floor, while 
a faint scarlet flushed over-herface. 

This. simple avowalseemed to be all he cared for. 
He drew her to him, and beldjher. there:for,a single 
instant, so that her sheart»bent dust: and: deliriously 
against bis own, and then let her: go,/loskimg! down 
at her, proud and smiling. 

He detained her but.a: moment:Jonger; merely to 
draw.a circlet of gold from his pocket-boolvandpiace 
it upon her finger. 

“ Ttsvasemy mother’s ring,” he enfd, halfiendly. “It 
has-been in our family for: years, and ‘yourwill ‘find 
our seal-upom it, “LT. but one-person in the whole 
world would I part'wxh it—to my betrothed wife !” 

Maud received it as it-had been given, as‘a-sacred 
pledge of theiraffection for each other. Tirenheled 
her to the-door, aud they parted. 

It was a singular love story to which the girl had 
just listened—singular only from the manner in which 
it had been told, for we ali know that the story itself 
is as old.as time. . But it was like Ernest Devonshire 
for all the world—straightforward, earnest, and told 
in calm, sincere tones. He was not one to deal in 
foolish rhapsodies, neither did he seekito detain her 
after having received the assurance of her regard. It 
was nota time forthat. He recoguized the rights of 
her other guests; and did not. seek .to, infripge,.upon 


em. 

Maud stole softly out, thiukiag to) go, direet.to 
ler room, for she wanted,a momentiin whiclyso dolleut 
herself before. mingling once more-with thegay threug | 


below. She was.afvaid. of hen tell-tale face just.then, 
if the truth must be. told. 

In. crossing the shall she met«Magdalen, who:sras 
going towards the library. She wouldgtadlyv have 
avoidedher, but they were nearlyiace:to face before 
she heard her:step. 

“ How lovely you are looking to-night, ‘Maud?” 
Miss Digby stopped to say. ‘**lvwonder’ where *you 


stole that ‘charming colvar—~you are blooming’ as‘a | 


Hebe!” 

She lifted her black eyes'to the gitl’s face'in sudden, 
half-suspicious serutiny. ‘Madd turned*from her gaze 
involuptarily,’ but in a moment had rallied herself. 

““Tf' I am Hebe, wit shall we ‘call you?” asked 
she, “The royal Juno, or « priestess of ‘the sui?” 

Magdeler laughed. 

“Do not give too important a rdle; you know ] 
could never sustain it. But your guests are waiting, 
fair Hebe, and I will not detain you.” 

She seized Maud’s laud with mo¢k déference, and 
raised it-to her lips. Something .glittered in the 
lamplight upon one of the white tapered. fingers. 
Her keen eyes caught it, and remained) fixed upon it 
for a single instantas if. epeilbound.there, ‘Lhenshe 
Cropped the hand suddenly, 

“Adieu,” she said, gaily. “Juno. was:a greater 
goddess than Hebe, so.1 shall. not.kiss your hand, 
after all. Imusttry andsusinio my réle, yowkuow.” 

She smiled again, sweeping: grandly on to: the 
library, as if she meant to horruw thedbearing as well 
as the name of, the fabled goddess. 

But the meeting with Maud lad prepared her togu 
through with what wasito follow. It:iad:made her 


mystery begins tovelear -itself. 





mistress of) her position, aud given her time to cdllect 
her forces as best she might. She paused but amo- 
ment outside the library door, and then went. in, 
drawing her breath havd once or twice, between her 
shut teeth. Ernest Devonshire wae standing at one of 
the low. windows, lookiug»out, ‘but he immediately 
came forward as,ehe-entered the apartment. 

* A thousand pardens !";she cried; affecting.a start, 
as her eyes fell mpon him. ‘I imagined that the 
library. waa quite deserted.” 

She had yone there ‘on purpese to meet this» very 
person. 

“ Yoware welcome,/at all. events Miss Magdaten.” 

“So you say, being too galiamt to: confess iany- 
thing else. But I wonderif yowhaverbeem spending 
all your evening iu this quiet place, «You mast-liave 
enjoyed yoorseli.” 

“T have,” he vephiedyseriously. «> Inileed; this has 
ibeen the happiest evening: of. any life ‘withous ex- 
ception.” 

She wassilent aomoment, looking ‘at ‘him ‘a little 
curiously, | Perhapsyshe was: also: revolving her own 
position in her mind. At any rate she determined to 
strike a direct blow in her wext:remark. She knew 
he had a revelation toxmake ‘to her,:and now meant 
to-take the confession: out-of his.mouth. It would 
seem less as if she had more than a friend’s interest 
ia. the man beside her. 

“« Indeed |’ she beganywitha meaning'smile.  “'The 
I wonder ‘that I had 
uot mistrusted sooner. Emet-Maudein ‘the hall just 
now, blushing like some June rose, Has she been the 
companion of; your exile?” 

“ Yes ”—he spoke:érankly, looking her full in ‘the 
face. “I thauglit along timewince that yow had sus- 
pected my setret. Ivwould gladly -baveto'd you 
sooner Whercany affections | had: been bestowed, but 
you! never seemedsta give me.aw opportunity. \Wew#re 
sue old friends:that Iknew you! would rejvice in my 
happiness.” 

“Of course, Mr. Devonshire. ‘Bat:*you: would 
hardly have:kept your: seoret ‘soowell ‘had Enot felt 
pretty thorougiuly couvinced — own niind that 
Leouard hiarding was the:favou individaal with 
our brown-haired Maud. ‘Whit absurd «mistakes 
peuple will sometines make !” 

“It is strange that you should havevmade one of 
that kind, Magd:leu, Mr. :Harding is-not a person 
Maud could especially fancy. It must-be that youare 
not very deep imherconfidence.” 

“Oh, no,” she said, affecting deeper ‘seriousness. 
“I suppose itisvall my: fault though. ‘Youkuow [ 
was.always very self-sufficient aud ‘reserved myself. 
That may have kept Maud at a distance, ‘Besides, she 
has other cunfidauts~her mother-and Miss Dean.” 

He seomed totake but-very-little notice of ler reply. 
Perhaps he did not liear it even, 

“] have loug-félt\this'love for-her growing in my 
heart, but it has never-been~confessed until to-night. 
Ieared for her, though, Jong: before so: muctr-was cou- 
fessed in:words. I wished to’ tell you cf this, Mag- 
Galen, because of the past, im whith ‘we lave beea 
like ibrother aiid: sister'to eachother. You’ bold a 
place second to’ Matd’s alone tn my*heart.” 

He -had-epproachedand taken her hand. She 
turned her face suddenly, Why need he have spoken 
just then ofthat pat, of-which the memory even was 
treasured/in -her veart’at that very moment as some- 
thing’so ivestimabty precious ? ‘Por a single iastant 
her lip quivered, aud, she grew-pale ; but.she Lad. tuo 
ruuch:at stake'to betray herself, 

“ Lhope you will be-happy, Ernest,”she said, glid- 
ing silently by the “ brotherly "attachment of which 
he had spoken, “Iam sure you-will.be, for Maud is 
a noble woman, But come, you, have made me, your 
father-confessur, and.now for.a, penance Ielall take 
you. back to.the parlour with!me.” 

She glided, quickly outnat the door, .anotioning for 
him to follow,in hen gayest-anad most imperious iman- 


ner. 

He didiso, though rather reluctantly. He would 
gladly -have said more token of bis wew+fownd hap- 
piuess, as Magdalen was well aware, but she'felt in 
no: mood todisten, 

Soishe led: him on, chatting gaily and carelessly ns 
they weat. ‘Tochuve looked at her'sparkling face no 
one would ever have ‘suspected all the mad rage and 
fury that was-even tien seething in ‘her heart, 

Awnt Barbara had féeft the “old: maid's retreat ” 
when'they entered the parlour, and was turning over 
a book of engravings‘at tire centre table, Stielogked 
upat them a little mneasily,as Magdalen was not slow 
iu observing. 

*“Sheis afraid I am interfering with the, plans of 
her darling,” sho muttered, under her breath, and 
straightway threw as much empressement as she was 
able into rer manner towards (Mr. Devonshire, for tle 
mere gratilication of aunoying. Aunt Barbara, w ou 
she mest-cordially detested. 

But.she could not play at.this game. for any leayil 
of time, for Ler companion soon caughtsight of Maud, 





and hastened to her side, with a half-muttered apo- 
logy to Magdalen ashe left her ; and the latter had the 
satisfaction of seeing the girl’s cheeks flush and hor 
eyes light up, as le approached, and of knowing, 
moreover, from his manner, that he had been as ob- 
servant as horself of these unmistakeable evidenees of 
the light in which Maud now held him. 

Aunt Barbara had also been on the alert, and nov 
looked somewhat relieved, for she more than mis- 
trusted the sentiments with which her niece had 
learned to regard Mr, Devonshire. 

After that Magdalen Digby was unnaturally gay 
and brilliant. Itywas the only way in which she could 
conceal the misery that seemed to be killing her by 
degrees, as it were, She tried to find Mr. Harding, 
to tell him of the engagement between Mr. Devon- 
shire and Maud, but he was nowhere to be seen, and 
finally, in answer to the inquiries she ventured upon, 
some one told her! that he had left some time before, 
having been sent ‘for by one‘of his patients. 

It would have been a relief'to have had along con- 
versation with him,'in which she could have foundan 
eseape-walve for her pent-up emotions ; but that grati- 
fication ‘was. denied her. '‘Therefore she still kept 
tiem hidden deep within her turbulent ‘heart, won- 
dering sometimes, when they were fiercest, why she 
did not go madithen and there, and gnash her teeth, 
\auid itear at the ebou.masses of her hair. She felt 
wicked: enough to do ‘that or anything else that was 
desperate. 

She was heartily glad when the last guest bad 
gone,andithe house sauk into quiet. Then for more 
thainan hoar'she.lay prone upen the floor in herowx 
room, with the:key securely turned against all iotru- 
ders, fighting with the sharp pain that seemed tear- 
ing:at her vitals. Asmatters were she was glad to lio 
there in the night and darkness—she knew it would 
muke her braverand strongerto meet the future ; or, 
if not stronger at. least nyore ‘callous, and above all 
more entirely mistress of berself. Aud: this was 
what. she wanted and’ determined to obtain—self- 
command ! 

She descended to the breakfast-room the next 
morning, looking jaded and'pale,and feeling a thou- 
sand times more miserable than'she looked. Nor dic 
the:sight of Maud’s resy.and’smiling face as she sat 
opposite serve asa baluy foritlie-agony she could not 
wholly conceal. 

“ What is the matter, Magdalen?" asked Mrs. In~ 
gestre, trom behind the tea+wra, her voice betraying 
genuine solicitude. ‘Are you'quite well this morn- 
ing 2” 

Quite, thankyou, madam, with the exesption of 
a slight headache, which is mot worth minding. Is 
willavenr off soon, I thiuk.”’ 

Miss Dean was seatedat Mrs. Engestre’s right hand.. 
She turned suddenly, eyeing’ Magdalen with some 
curiosity. 

‘- L suppose you attribute it entirely to late hours, 
aud last night's dissipation,” she said, very quietly. 

“Cevtainly, that seems the most probable explan:- 
tion.” 

** Perhaps it does,” speaking with some significance, 
“* but I always thought you remarkably exeinpt from 
the-effect of latevhours ; ‘you generally come out ‘as 
freshiand rosy as’Maud:hus'done, Did you ever seo 
her look more blooming?” 

Miss-Dean's manner ‘was quiet enough, but there 
was a sparkle in her eyes that spoke to Magdalen of 
a deeper meaning than the words themselves cun- 
veyed. She anderstood it, and nerved herself iu- 
stautly for the conflict if there was'to be one. 

“ She is irresistible as ustial, It is useless to:praise 
Mnud to you or Mrs. Ingestre. Sheseems happy, and 
must have enjoyed herself last evening more than I 
did.” 

Maud blushed until her face was rosier than ever. 

“T did have a very pleasant time,” she said. “ [i 
was the most dvlightfalvompany 1 bave met with for 
along time,” 

Miss Dean looked:-across the. table at Magdalen. 
Vhe latter'seemed to take this look as a sort of mali- 
cious defiance, for she immediately became gay and 
talkative, meeting Aunt Barbara's keen scrutiny with— 
out dinchiog, skilfully parryimg her covert tiirusts, so 
that ber sbarpest words—for she seemed inclined to 
be:morethan usually severe with Magdalen this morn- 
ing +-rattled:about her ears'as harinless and futile as. 
spent balis, It was a kind of skirmishing in which 
the elder lady soon felt/herself at a disadvantage aud 
was glad to.abandon finally, for she clearly saw that. 

ishe was likely to be worsted. 

Asithey arose from the table Mrs. Ingestre drew 
Magdalen into her own dressing+roon, placing a chair 
for lier at one of the windows, 

“T havea word to say to you, my dear,” sho 
began, a little nervously, ““sontething that you must 
kwow svoner or later, afd Ican tell you better than 
Maud could.” 

She paused as if ata loss, 

* Well, madam ?” 
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Magdalen crossed her hands in her lap, the very 
picture of meek and quiet attention. 

“ You have been so long a member of our house- 
hold that you quite seem like one of the family,” 
Mrs, Ingestre went on, aftera pause. “Indeed, I 
have come to regard you almost in the light of a 
second daughter. May I speak plainly to you asI 
would to a child of my own?” 

“Certainly. I shall be glad to have you do so,” 
elevating her eyebrows the least bit in the world. 

“It is about—about Ernest Devonshire!” Mrs, 
Ingestre spoke now with considerable effort. ‘I have 
been afraid, sometimes, that you cared more for him 
than you ought—that he was dearer to you than a 
mere friend !” 

Magdalen got upslowly, crossing over and kneeling 
beside Mrs. Ingestre’s chair. 

‘1 see how it is,” she said, quietly. “You have 
thought that I loved him! 1 do, bat only as a bene- 
factor, a very dear friend. He has done so much for 
me, you know. He was my friend before I came here 
to Thornycroft Grange—my friend when I could 
claim but very few! I owe everything to him, even 
the privilege of living here with you. He is my 
brother and as such I care forhim. I could not love 
an own brother better.” 

Mrs. Ingestre breathed a sigh of relief. 

“J am glad it is no different, and now I will tell 
you why, Magdalen, Maud came to me this morning 
to tell me of a new happiness that had crowned her 
life. She and Ernest love each other—they came to 
an understanding last night. I was really afraid that 
you cared for him in thesame way. I should not like 
to see you and Maud rivals, youknow. That is why 
I have spoken to you.” 

Magdalen was silenta moment. When she finally 
spoke her tone was half-sarcastic. 

“ I suppose we are indebted to Miss Dean for the 
origination of such an absurd idea,” she said, ener- 
getically. “Old maids are wonderfully far-seeing in 
such matters, though I really wonder that a person of 
Miss Dean’s abilities should not be gifted with a more 
subtle instinct of penetration.” 

She arose while speaking, sweeping across the room 
in her old, haughty manner. 

“To be sure Barbara did first Buggest the suspi- 
cion,” admitted Mrs. Ingestre, with some hesitation, 
“but it was with the best of motives, We were dis- 
cussing it this morning, early, Barbara, Maud, and I. 
I could not but give credence to her suspicion when 
you came down to the breakfast-table looking so ill. 
I am very glad we were both mistaken.” 

“I only regret that you should ever have thought 
of anything of the sort,” said Magdalen, hurriedly, 
her back to the light. “1 have long known where 
Lrnesi’s affections were bestowed. I was notsosure 
of Maud. Mr. Harding, the young surgeon, has been 
extremely attentive to ber of late, you know.” 

“An attention which my daughter has always re- 
sented, and would gladly have had withdrawn,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Ingestre, quickly, “ But that is neither 
here nor there. She and Ernest are now engaged, 
and with my perfect approval also!” 

“I wish them every imaginable happiness. But if 
this is all you have to communicate, I will now with- 
draw. My headache is really worse instead of better, 
and I wish to retire to my own room.” 

“Stay! Let me ring for Jenny. She shall make 
you something to take for it—and I will sit by you 
and bathe your head, if you will lie down.” 

Magdalen pulled her hand away from the bellrope, 
rather impatiently. 

“Oh, no, Mrs, Ingestre. I am better as I am than 
I should be under Jenny’s dosings. I only want a 
little rest and quiet,” 

She passed out quickly, as if resolved to end the 
conference there, bowing a very courteous adieu to 
Mrs. Ingestre as she went. 

“The senseless idiots!” she muttered, with flash- 
ing eyes, as she crossed the passage to her own room. 
“They would trample my heart in the dust as re- 
morselessly as that of some dog cringing at their 
feet! But it is all for that baby-faced Maud! Nothing 
is too good for her. My Lady Ingestre would gladly 
send me on @ pilgrimage to Mecca, barefoot and penni- 
less, if she could serve the interests of her delectable 
daughter by so doing. But r'importe! Ifthey think 
1 am going to submit quietly they are very much 
mistaken in Magdalen Digby !” 

A sneering smile played about her red lips. On 
entering her own apartment she paced backwards 
and forwards for a few moments as if in earnest 
thought, but finally seated herself at the open desk 
and dashed off a few hasty lines, These she carefully 
folded and sealed, and then arose and pulled tle bell- 
rope. The servant who appeared in answer to the 
summons was Lusette, a gay, dashing French woman, 
who held the position of waiting-maid to Maud and 
Magdalen. 

“So it is really you, Lusette ?” she asked, looking 
around as the girl made her appearance. “I am clad, 





for had it boen one of the other servants I should 
surely have sent for you. I want a faithful messenger 
to go onan errand for me; I must have some one I 
cau trust—some one who will do my errand and keep 
a quiet tongue in her head.” 

“You know that I will do just as you tell mo, 
mam’selle, and I can keep a secret too.” 

Magdalen looked the girl straight in the face a mo- 
ment as if trying to intimidate her. 

“It will be well if you do, Lusette,” she said, im- 
pressively, “ otherwise it might be my duty to bring 
up some old matters that you might not care to have 
reach Mrs. Ingestre’s ears. You are probably well 
aware to what I refer.” 

Lusette turned pale. 

“Don’t say another word, mam’selle,” she cried, 
imploringly. ‘ You shall find me devoted to your in- 
terest ; I will do whatever you wish.” 

** See that you do, Lusette, and all will be well 
with you. I have no desire to work you ill. All I 
wish of you is to take this letter to Mr. Harding. 
Steal out quietly, so that nobody will know of your 
errand,” 

Lusette took the letter, 

“IT will go directement,” she said, glibly, gliding 
back to her broken French now that she was more at 


ease, 

Magdalen watched her departure with a covert 
smile upon her lips. Here was at least one being whom 
she had under her thumb, and now she meant to keep 
her there. This French girl would make a vory use- 
ful tool, on occasion. 

In less than an hour Lusette was back again, bring- 
ing the same letter she had taken away. 

* What is the trouble? Why did you not leavemy 
note ?”’ Magdalen asked, in some trepidation. 

“T thought you might prefer to keep it by you, 
mam’selle. Monsieur Harding is away, and will not 
be back again until Tuesday next. He was called away 
on some important business early this morning. I 
think he has gone to London.” 

Magdalen uttered an exclamation of dismay. This 
note contained a request for an immediate interview. 
Her scheming mind needed the active co-operation of 
his. Now everything must be deferred, and she must 
bear in silence still longer the misery that was tear- 
ing at her heart. 

“Vexatious!” she muttered, her brow wriaokling 
into an angry frown. 

And then, suddenly seeming to recollect the pre- 
sence of the maid, she resumed, more calmly : 

“That will do, Lusette. You may gonow. Iam 
glad, though, that you brought back the letter, instead 
of leaving it.” 

(To be continued.) 








MATTIE HARDEN. 


Do not turn away so coldly, Mattie; you have 
a noble heart, and I know you love me. If I were 
rich you would not refuse my request. I have your 
heart, none can gain that from me; but I had hoped 
that you would give me some word of love and en- 
couragement before I leave my native land for five 
long years.” 

“ You ask quite too much, Jerome; youarea dear 
friend, and [ admit that I shall miss you, but my 
mother is @ very proud, ambitious woman, and my 
father——” 

‘** Yes, Mattie, I understand all that ; our positions, 
as regards wealth, are vastly different ; I have 
hoped or asked is, that if, after years of toil and 
waiting, I shall have amassed a fortune, and retained 
an untarnished reputation, you will then grant 
me a reciprocation of the truest love man ever of- 
fered to woman, May I not hope, my darling ?” 

“ Really, Jerome, I do not choose to bind myself ; 
as I have said before, you ask too much.” An 
the proud, beautiful heiress turned coldly from tha 
pure-hearted, noble-minded young man, who was 
her inferior only in that false estimation of equality 
wtih, ee its subjects according to reputed 
wea. . 

Thus, without receiving one word of love or kind- 
ness, Jerome left the palatial roof which sheltered 
the dearest object of his life. Mattie sought herown 
room, to shed bitter, burning tears over an idol 
which she had sacrificed at the altar of pride, Like 
Herodias’s daughter, she had been “before in- 
structed by her mother;’’ had been forbidden to 
unite her destiny with that of a poor man, 

“ Wealth is happiness,” her proud mother often 
averred. ‘‘ Never marry a man beneath your own 
station, my dear. Your exceeding beauty must 
raise you in the social scale. Cupid’s arrows should 
be well tipped with gold as well as feathered with 
affection. Love is well enough in its place, but 
really itis onlya secondary consideration. Make your 
choice first, my darling, and love will come in its 
course.” 

Still, with all this injudicious training, Mattio 
Harden was a noble girl, She had known and loved 





Jero:ne Moon from childhood ; he had been her beau 
ideal of manliness ever since she could remember; 
some of the happiest hours she could recollect were 
spent in leaning on his arm while he taught her to 
guide her inexperienced feet, on skates, over fields 
of ice. Then, when summer came, they had their 
rambles through the park together, gathering 
flowers, feeding the fishes and young birds in their 
nests, or shooting pretty little arrows high in air 
from the trusty little ash-tree bows which Jerome 
fashioned with much skill. 

Then, when childhood had blossomed into youth, 
they had their studies together, and long, hard, but 
loving strifes for the highest scholarship. Thus, 
from intuition, two congenial minds and souls had 
unconsciously learned to love; but time flies and 
brings its changes. Jerome was sent early toa dis. 
tant academy to takea thorough course, while 
Mattie entered a seminary for ladies in their. native 
town. 

It was upon this separation that Mrs. Harden 
first noticed and radi § the result of this attach. 
ment, She contrived to send her daughter away 
during the occurring vacations, till at last threo 
yeara had passed, in which time tho young friends 
had never met. Even the pleasant little letters 
which Jerome had at first sent to his ‘‘ dear school. 
mate” had been withheld, and during all this time 
her mother’s counsel, and a consciousness of nog- 
lect from Jerome, served to weaken and lessen Mat- 
tie’s regard for one who had besn dear as a brother. 

But an ardent lover does not easily relinquish his 
object; and when he returned to his home it was 
only to renew his acquaintance with Mattie, and, 
as we have seen at the opening of our story, to de- 
clare himself a constant lover, and to ask for a fow 
words of hope and love ere he left his native land to 
seek his fortune across the wide sea, 

“ Faithful in life or death I shall ever be,” resolved 
Jerome, as he went with a sad heart from Mattic. 
“She loves me—I know it; she will never marry 
another. But why must I always sufferso? Why 
could she not have uttered some word of hope to 
cheer me in this struggle from poverty to wealth? 
May Heaven bless me in my honest, earnest efforts. 
Farewell, Mattie, Mattie!” : 

“Oh, what deceitful things are lips!” gasped 
Mattie, when alone: ‘*‘ How we women school our- 
selves to hide our hearts and every noble, generous 
impulse of our natares! How cold and cruel my 
lover sees me, while within my heart is burning, 
breaking! What would I not give to redeem tho 
pasthour! Oh, wealth, how I hate it ! and position 
—whata falsity! Nobler farart thou, Jerome, taan 
I who am so false, May Heaven grant me somo 
opportunity in life to make reparation for this sad 
hour.” 

If Mattie had not been fully conscious of her 
great love before she surely was now. But it was 
too late! too late! 

- io 7 * * 

Five years! how long the time looks to the youth 
and maiden, yet how quickly it flies! and who can 
foretell the changes ? = 

I had been married two years to a rising young 
lawyer when we removed to London. 

Among the young ladies whom I moet was Miss 
Harden, who had for a year been engaged as pre- 
ceptress of the public school in our neighbourhood, 
I had never seen the lady before, but I disliked her, 
for I had heard her history from my husband. He 
had told me of his cousin—Jerome Moom—of his love 
for the beautiful Miss Harden, and of the hauteur 
with which she had met his offer of love. I had 
known Jerome same years and loved him as a 
brother. I therefore understood his worthy, sensi- 
tive nature, and realized the pain he had for years 
suffered on her account, and still suffered dail . 
Then how could I but hate her who had so deaply 
wronged my husband’s cousin? Why could not he 


j despise heras I did? What was she that he should 


atill be entranced by her ? 

1 had determined to bea constant ‘‘thorn in her 
side,” but when I saw that face so sad, and beheld 
the most striking beauty, and noted the superior 
intellect, then and not till then could I understand 
Jerome’s devotion at her shrine. 1 instantly lost 
my hate while admiration for a time took its place. 
Instinctively I knew that she was suffering keenly 
and deeply. I was prepared to meet a serious 

oung lady, for, not a year previous, she had lost 

oth her parents and her wealth by a single stroke. 
Had she not been obliged to give up a life of ease 
and luxury for one of toil and dependence ? 

Nobly had she taken up her thorny cross, and 
faithfully laboured, gaining much credit for her 
ability as an instructress. But Il was surprised to 
meet a young lady who never smiled even in her 
most pleasing moods. A deep gloom overshadowed 
her young life. My interest soon deepened into 
friendship, and, as time passed, I was surprised to 
find how deeply we loved each other, and 16 was 
consequently arranged that she should take up her 
abode with us. 

One day my dear husband, returning from his 
office. brought a letter, 
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“Tt is from Cousin Jerome,” he explained, 
placing it in my hands. “He is well, and succeed- 
ing even better than he or 

i alee ie SD Serene 0 sat reading at the 
window. 

“It is a letter from India,” I began, “from the 
worthiest young manI know. He is my husband's 
cousin—Jerome Moon. How I wish you might 
know him!” . 

‘“‘Is Jerome Moon your cousin ?”’ she exclaimed, 
with sudden wonder. 

Then the thin lips grew white and bloodless, and 
we tenderly lifted the fainting form and laid it upon 
the nearest sofa, summoning the nearest medical 
assistance. An hour later she opened her beau- 
tiful brown eyes, but her strength did not return 
for = Gays. Intuitively I knew the secret of 
her sad life. She loved Jerome Moon even as he 
loved her. 

* * + * * 

Two years later Jerome Moon had returned from 
India a wealthy man. His bright talents were ac- 
knowledged while he was poor, but now that for- 
tune had lent her smiles his en upon life was 
thoroughly successful, Courted in the first and 
oldest circles, and by the most intriguing mammas, 
and fluttered about by all the butterflies of fashion, 
still his occasional visits to our pleasant home were 
his only hours of real enjoyment. ‘ 

Miss Harden was still a teacher in the ®ame 

school ; but Jerome's devotion to her was unavail- 
ing. ; 
* IT can never be your wife, Jerome,” she said, 
upon the day of his return from India, when he had 
entreated her to give up her life of toil and share 
his affluence. ‘* We might have been happy had it 
not been for my false pride. We have now changed 
spheres; you are wealthy and courted, while | am 
almost penniless. My pride is now a more formid- 
able enemy than ever. I cannot insult your man- 
hood by presuming upon your love. If you were 
only puor, it might be different; but now there is 
no hope. I shali never be your wife.” 

“ My darling, do not say that. Hight years we 
have,now beeu separated, during which time, Mattie, 
I surely have learned my own heart. I have found 
myselt thinking constantly of you. You have been 
my inspiration all these long years, in every project 
of my life. I have hoped against fear, all these 
years, that you still loved me as you did when 4 
little girl. Oh, those years of happy, innocent child- 
hood! Shall [ never know peace and joy again in 
reciprocated love? Must my life plan prove a 
failure? Oh, Mattie, do not doom the man who 
loves you thus faithfully to a life-long despair! 

“Hush, Jerome; you break down every support 
to self-control. Never speak in those tones to me 
again, I pray you. I have marked out my path 
through life, andI must tread it alone. Should | 
marry you, Jerome, I should for ever hate myself, 
and ere long you, too, would learn to hate me. My 
very love forbids this union, for when I refused to 
love you because you were poor I became unworthy 
of your love. Seekin another what you have for 
ever lost in me.” bade Megas ‘ 

* Mattie, your false pride—your decision in this 
matter—does poor justice to your superior intellect. 
Be my wife, and a lifetime of love and devotion to 
you alone shall prove to you that notthe slightest 
degree of blame toward you shall attach itself tomy 
memory of the past. 1 have suffered through your 
pride, but 1 shail never forget that you have sat- 
fered also.” 

“‘ Jerome, these sentiments must cease. Do not 
let them rize to your lips again. Crush this unfor- 
tunate love from your heart. Let us be the friends 
we were in childhood if you will, but do not sue for 
more. Your happiness and mine depend upon this 
resolution.” 

* * * * * 

Long hours Mattie sat at the south bay-window, 
watching the progress of the grand mansion they 
were erecting near by. The beauty of its architec- 
ture and the grandeur of its proportions attracted 
every one, but to Mattie it had a deeper interest. Lt 
was Jerome’s mansion, and designed for her; but as 
she watched its growth the same old look of deter- 
mination would steal over the sad, pale face, and the 
lips become compressed by a more settled firmness. 
Atter its completion came the costly, elegant furni- 
ture, and then Mr, and Mrs. Hays took possession 
of their respective spheres as gardener and house- 
keeper, ana Jerome removed his personal effects to 
his grand new home. 

All the belles of his acquaintance smiled more 
sweetly than ever, and fathers as well as mothers of 
warriageable daughters grew more cordial and at- 
teutive. But all this was lost upon our hero, Though 
mavy bright stars shone he saw but one—one alone 
heid his destiny, though it shed a faint, cold light. 
Yet still he hoped that he might gain power to climb 
into its more direct and warmer radiance. This was 
his only hope—his one desire. 

* * * * 


It was a pleasant but warm afternoon when Mat- 





tie and I were returning from a long ride. Our 
errand had been a charitable one—obtaining sub- 
scriptions for the new orphanasylum. Our list was 
well filled with the names of the best people of our 
acquaintance, and summed up to higher figures than 
we had even anticipated. 

‘One more call,” saidI. ‘ We will get Jerome’s 

subscription, and then rest for to-day.” 
. “No, I do not want to go there ; you know I have 
never been, and to-day my head aches from our long, 
warm ride. Doletusgohome. You can run down 
after tea,’’ 

“ Nonsense, Mattie! We are here now, and you 
are going in with me. Do not succumb to a slight 
headache,” said I, gayly, unwilling to recognize any 
other motive for her unwillingness. 
ane she followed me to the house, I rang 

e 


lies. He is in his room ; be seated, and 
him.” 


“No, we will go to his room; we are ina hurry as 
we are on & business errand.” 

Then I took Mattie’s arm and escorted her up the 
long, winding staircase, along the wide hall, and to 
the room which I knew was Jerome's private apart- 
ment. [tapped at the door, butno answer came. 
Then I opened it and stepped in, inviting Miss 
Harden to a seat with the complaisance of a hostess. 

But shedid notenter. Still she stood in the door- 
way, gazing with astonishment toward the farther 
end of the room. I followed the direction of her 
gaze, and beheld the most beautiful life-like por- 
trait that I have ever seen. It was the life-size 
portrait of a lady, with clear, transparent com- 
plexion, glorious brown eyes, tasteful braids of 
soft, dark hair, and a most perfect forehead, mouth 
and chin, the whole imbued with the rare cold- 
ness and hauteur of expression that I had never 
seen save in the original, Mattie Harden herself. 
Then I heard a low cry of pain, and, turning 
quickly, beheld Mattie sinking, pale and lifeless, 
to the floor, 

Before I could reach her stronger arms than 
mine supported her. Then Jerome, who had ap- 
peared from an adjoining room, carried her gently 
below stairs, and laid her upon the sofa in the 
parlour. When consciousness returned to the 
girl Jerome was still bending over her and ad- 
ministering restoratives. She waved him aside 
and attempted to rise, but her strength was in- 
sufficient and she sank back helplessly among 
the velvet cushions, 

“Lie still, Mattie, till you are better,’’ I advised. 

Then her eyes wandered around the room and 
from one object to another; the room, furniture, 
carpets, mantel and ornaments, were so very similar 
to those in her own lost girlhood home that tears 
filled her eyes, and for the first time in her life she 
realized the vastness of Jerome’s enduring love 
for her. 

** How do you like my home ?”’ questioned Jerome, 
when at last her eyes sought his. 

—_ it is all like a beautiful dream,” was her 
reply. 

* ‘They why, Mattie, may I not, in the future, say 
our home? Stay with me always, will you not, my 
love ?” 

Then he bent lovingly and impressed a kiss 
upon the white forehead, while a velvety arm for 
the first time stole around his neek and she buried 
her face on his shoulder and sobbed aloud. 

“Thank Heaven!” came from my heart as I 
extended a hand to each of them. ‘‘ HowI have 
longed to see this day! Mattie, [ shall superin- 
tend everything to suit myself and you must 
not interfere. Remember your opinions are only 
asecondary matter.” 

Jerome gave @ grateful smile, and Mattie did 
not speak even to remonstrate. 

With as little delay as possible all the neces- 
sary arrangements were made, and truly can I say 
that of ail the happy weddings I have ever at- 
tended this was the most supreme, the moat 
truly spiritual. 

Of course the disappointed, fashionable world 
was shocked, and talked wildly of Jerome’s cap- 
cure by @ beautiful face, and how that the poor 
teacher had at last sacrificed her principle by 
marrying @ man whom she had despised and re- 
jected tor. years for the mere consideration of 
wealth and position. But we who know them 
both love and reverence them for their real worth, 
and think with loving indulgence even of Mattie’s 
false pride, for surely her sufferings through this 
should prove sufficient atonement. 

Therefore, oh, cruel world! grow charitable, 
for thou canst not read hearts. Appearances at 
best are a vain delusion. EB. F.C 








Loox Berorge You Lear.—Almost any error in 
life may be remedied save an error in marriage, If 
a man make a mistake in one thing, he can rectify it 
by doing right about another; if one mine be unpro- 





ductive, or one field barren, he ean try for gold in 
some fresh direction—it is competent for him to turn 
up the sods of distant acres, and plant and reap there; 
but to find you have chosen wrongly in marriage 

is as when a man discovers, just as his sun is close 
upon setting, that he has erred through life. ‘here 
is no retracing either road, there is no getting rid 
either of the spent existence or of the lawful wife; 
the day is gone, the decision made beyond recall ; 
and unhappy indeed is he who finds that he has taken 
the wrong turning. 








SCIENCE. 


Tue Secretary of State for India has offered a 
premium of £400 for the best machine, to be selected 
by competition, for weighing salt at the saltworks in 
Bombay. 

Tug London and North-Western Railway Company 
are making experiments with a view of ascertaining 
whether steel tubes can be substituted for copper 
ones in locomotive boilers. 

THE quantity of iron made in the Charleroi dis- 
trict in 1842 was 20,000 tons, In 1852 the corre- 
sponding total was 37,326 tons ; in 1862 it had grown 
to 112,290 tons; and in 1872 it was estimated at 
250,000 tons, 

Tue Iron Mines or ExvpA.—There now seems to 
be some probability of the rich iron mines of the 
island of Elba being worked on a far larger scale 
than they have hitherto been conducted, as a conven- 
tion has just been signed betweon the Minister of 
Finance and a society of Italian capitalists for leasing 
these mines from the Government for a term of thirty 
years. 

Tue PHILADELPHIA INTERNATIONAL Exuist- 
TION.—Professor Raymond, president of the American 
Institute of Mining Eagineers, wishes it to be gone- 
rally known that preparations have been already com- 
menced for holding an International Exhibition at 
Philadelphia in 1876. The institute invites the 
“ [ron and Steel Iustitute” of this country to visit 
America at that time, and extends its invitations to 
the scientific societies of Europe generally. 

MustarD.—An elaborate report on the adultera- 
tion of mustard has been issued by Dr. Hassall, 
which is of scientific and practical importance. It is 
shown that genuine brown mustard has the following 
composition :—Water, 4°845; fixed oil, 35-701; my- 
ronic acid, 4°840, converted when the mustard is 
mixed with water into volatile oil ; myrosiu, 29°536 ; 
acrid principle, 3°583; cellulose, 16°763; ash, 4:725. 
From this analysis it appears that it owes its pun- 
gency and activity tothe presence, in the first degree 
to the volatile oil, and in the second to the acrid 
principle; that white mustard has a somewhat similar 
composition, the principle differeuce being that it 
does not yield any volatile oil on mixture with water, 
but that it contains a larger proportion of the acrid 
principle. 

German TorPeDO Boats.—Three torpedo boats 
have been ordered by the German Government from 
the “ Valcan’’ Company instead of one, as origiually 
contemplated. A number of very successful experi- 
ments have been made at Dantzic with some torpedo 
boats of a new kind. These boats are only 2ft. high, 
have a very powerful engine, and carry a crew of 
four men. The torpedo, which is fastened to a move- 
able cak bar at the bows of the boat, has a very 
sharp spear of hardened steel, by meaus of which, 
directly the boat approaches the side of an irouclad, 
the torpedo is pierced into the hull of the vessel below 
the armour-plating. As the boat steams away from 
the vessel the torpedo is exploded by an electric cur- 
rent produced by reversing the engine. The author 
of this invention is Couat Schack-Wittenau, a cap- 
tain in tho German Navy. 

Inon.—The official report of the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion gives the annual products of iron in the producing 
countries as follows :—Enugland (1871), 134,664,277 ; 
Zoliverein (1871), German Bund, 33,296,042 ; France 
(1871), 23,620,000; Belgium (1871), 11,406,480; 
Austrian Hungary (1871), 8,492,122; Russia (1871), 
7,208,141; Sweden aud Norway (1871), 6,138,347; 
Italy (1872), 1,474,180; Spain (1866), 1,474,180 ; 
Switzerland (1872), 150,000—total, 227,793,099, 
North America (1872), 46,900,000 ; South America, 
1,000,000 ; Asia (Japan), (1871), 187,000 ; Asia (other 
countries approximated), 800,000 ; Africa, 500,000 ; 
Australia, 200,000—full total, 276,500,000. It will 
be seen by this statement that Eugiland produces more 
than one-half of the production of the world, North 
America about one-fifth, France about one-twelfth, 
and Belgium one twenty-fourth, these four constitut- 
ing the great iron-producing countries of the globe. 

Urry CoMPANIES AND TECHNICAL EpucATION. — 
The Company of Coachmakers and Coach Haruess- 
makers offer for the year 1874 the following prizos 
for competition among persons engaged in the trade 
of coach-making, being clerks, foremen, workmen, or 
apprentices, natives of the United Kingdom of Greag 
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Britain and Ireland, or auy British Colony :—For 
freehand or mechanical drawing, applicable to car- 
riages or parts of carriages, or the ornamentation 
tiereof—Ist prize, the Company’s Silver Medal and! 
3l.; 2nd prize, the Company’s Bronze Medal and 2. 
For Practical Mechanics—Ist prize, the Company's 
Silver Medal; 2ad prize, the Company’s Bronze 
Medal. For dvawings of Carriages or parts. of Car- 
riages to the scale of one inch to the foot—Ist prize, 
the Company’s Silver Medal and 3/. ; 2nd prize, the 
Company’s Silver Medal and 22. ; 3rd prize, the Com- 
pany’s Bronze Medal.and 1/. Also in the examina- 
tion in the technology of carriage-building, to be 
held by the Society of Arts—lst prize, the Company’s 
Silver Medal and 42; 2nd prize, the Company’s 
Bronge Medal and 2/.; 3rd prize, the Company’s 
Bronze Medal and 11, 

Preventing Coutisions oy Suips aT Sea.—It 
seems to be more dangerous now than ever to go to 
sea, ag vessels are so much more numerous, and sail- 
ing so much faster causes.a great increase of danger. 
Is there not aremedy? I think thereis. I believe 
the “ Ville du Havre” and “Loch Earn" might still 
have been afloat if they had been provided thus: Put 
a chain of the samo weight as the anchor chain round 
the ship outside, supported byiron brackets with rings 
in the ends of them to pass the chaia through and 
keep it in place. These brackets or chain supporters 
should be 18 inehes long and from 1 to 4 feet below 
the main deck, according to size of ship, and about 8 
feetapart. Large passenger steamers might have two 
such chains; one 1 foot below the main deck and the 
other 4 feet below it. Such ships, in colliding, would 
have to break or pass through the chains before 
making holesin each other's sides. Level with maim 
deck have two beams, running out from 8 to 15 feet 
beyond the cutwater, one on each side of. catwater, 8 
to 12 inelies in diameter, so constracted tbat when 
they come against. a vessel orany outside object they 
would yield and spriog back slowly to withina foot 
of cutwater.—F. J. 

Ozcnomurens:—By allowing: a series: of) sparks 
from an electro-magnetic induction apparatus: to: be 
discharged between platinum electrodes iu perfectly 
dry air Béttger noticed the formation of yellow 
vapours ; and after the lapse of a few minutesnitrous 
acid was recognized by theemell. If the sparks are 
passed through very moist atmospheric aie, or: if the 
sidvs of the glass vessel in which the. experiment is 
senducted are. moistened with distilled: water, and 
seme is allowed to collect.at.the: bottom, no yellow 
vapours.are formed ; but the air ina few minutes ace 
quires the characteristic odourof ozone, while:in the 
water the presence of hyponitric. acid can be detected. 
Iodide of potassium and starch paper, the test: in 
common use for the deteetion of ozone in the air, is, 
thus shown to be an untrustworthy agent; as it must 
in many cases turn blue by nitrousacid. It behoves 
meteorologists, now. that theiv attention has again 
been directed to these facts by Professor Bittger, to 
ascertain the exact condition of moisture under whic 
the acid is produced, and to establist: a: process: for 
the. estimation of ozone which sball be of absolute 
certainty. Dr. Doteh, who has.for years occupied 
himself with the artificial geueration of ozone, states 
that strips of paper: satarated with the tineture: of 
guaiacum afford a more sousitive and certain reagent 
or. test forthe presence of ozone than either the iodide, 
of potassium aud stareh or paper containing protoxide 

of thalliam; and thatisuch an ozonemeter can be re- 
\ied on to show at least:ten gradations or shades, 

THe GuLy Strmam—Mr. Isaac Fivteherslelivering 
@ lecture on the Gulf Stream, aishort time ago, der 
scribed the nature, course,and general features of the 
Gulf Stream, and in the. course of his remarks, he 
observed that there is a general impression thet cur 

winters are less severe than. they used to be; but re+ 

liable observations of the temperature by the there 

mometer extend backwards but a comparatively short 

time, There is, however, historic: evidence, which 

cannot be set aside, that such is the, case, and, al- 

though it is doubtless partly owing to the effect of 
# a more general cultivation of the land, it seems highly 

probable that the Gulf Stream has, in the maiu, been 
' the; cause of this change. It has beem proposed by 
sngineers—aud no doubt will. some day be carried 
out—to.cut through the Isthmus of Panama, and 
form a channel sufficient to enable ships to. pass 
through to the Pacific Ocean. Such a scheme, if 
carried out, would be as important in its results com- 
mercially as the Suez Canal, and it would be iusigni- 
ficaut to influence, in any perceptible degree, the 
volume of the Gulf Stream. But if by some sudden 
convalsion of nature—and there have been some even 
in recent times along the west coast of South America 
of adequate magnitude—the isthmus were rent in 
twain, aud a channel of sufficient dimensions formed 
to convey the whole. volume of the Gulf Stream into 
the Pacific, the immediate effect wonld be the utter 
ruin of England, Our maritime commerce would be 
eunihilated, our harboursfrozen up during six mouths 


of the year, our winter! climate intolerable, aue no 
tongue can tell the. manifold miseries that would be- 
fall us on every hand. 

Cuemicat Prizws.—The following are the prizes 
offered ‘by the Société ’Eacouragemeat.for chemical 
discoveries, with the year in which they ‘are-to be 
awarded: Best commercial process: for the prepara- 
tion of oxygen gas, 2,000f:, 1874; industrial appli- 
cation of oxygenated water; 2;000f., 1873; ecomomi- 
cal production and application of ozoue, 3,000f., 
1875; fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, either as nitris 
acid, ammonia, or cyanogen, 2,000f,, 1876; manufac- 
ture from pyrites of saiphuric acid absolately free 
from arsenic, 3,000f-, 1875 ; industrial employment of 
any abundant and cheap mineral substance, 1,000f., 
1875; utilization. of. waste producta, 1,000L. 1874 ; 
useful application of any of the newly discovered 
metals 1,0004,, 1876-5, new.a 
metallic elements, 1,000f., 1876 ; discovery, of a: new. 
alloy useful in she acts, 1,000f.,; 1876 ; artificial 
duction of graphite, suitable for lead peneila, 3,000F.,; 
1877 ; axtificial preparation of;a compact, black dia- 
mond, 3,000f., 1877 ; discovery. of processes,o£ che-, 
nical transformation capable vf yielding usefalor- 
ganic products, such as-quiniue,, cane-suget, cto, 
4,0002, 1877 ; artificial preparation-of the fatty ecida: 
or of mettersallied to wax, 4,000f,, 18745 a theory 
of steel based on reliavle experimentsiand capableof 
being applied diseetly tothe imp tof itsumanur: 
factuve, 6,000f., 1878; disinfecuton of: gas residues, 
3;000f., 1874 ; disinfection and prom pt claritication of 
sewage, 1,0006, 1875; ink not -attackingy inetallioy 
pens, 1,000f., 1875; employment: of: borie acid ands 
borax in the ceramic: arte, 1,5008., 1,000f, and S00F., 
1875; extraction in France -of ‘the. iodine contained: 
iu the South Ameri¢an sodium nitrate and ia mineral | 
phosphates, 1,000f,, 1876; industrial’ process for the- 
mauufacture of cast steel- rails from common ores 
containieg, like those of ‘the oolite aud the carboni- 
ferous, 05 to 1°5 per-cent. of pkosplioric acid, 3,000f., 
1876 ; establishment in France of a plant for com- 
plete treatment-of nickel minerals aud the preparation 
of pure nickel, 1,000f., 1876. 


WHO IS HEP 
By the Author of ‘Lord Dane’s Eror,” etc., etc. 


———~<__-—__—__ 
OHAPTER XXXIX. 

CRAWL«Y’s handsome, evil face darkened at Lady 
Calthorpe’s, words. All the venom.in hismalicious 
nature rose to the surface. 

Lady, Calthorpe had calculated rightly. By her 
revelation of his trae birth, and the cousequent hint 
of. the spoils. ip. store, she, had infused into that 
cowardly, reptile uature an usuatural five that was 
capable of urging him to. just the sort of service she 
wauted of. him, new. 

* How did, he discover. who he. was.2” Crawley de- 
manded, bitterly. 

* Does it matuer?” responded Ledy Calthorpe. “I 
don’t think he has discovered positively. He caunot 
have any absolute proofs. But. be may succeed in 
fiudiug such. We don’t know what he bases his 
claimupon. Butiweduknewsiatit:is really foauded 
upou truth, and theouly-eafe way that reinaias-to us. 
is to destroy beyond any possibility of resurreotion 
tueonuly positive wituess thetruv Maurice Ghampien 
can-cali to bis identity.” 

* You mean his wife?” he said, half-suikily. 

“I meau Isabel Champion—yes. ‘T'o-nigut must’ 
end-all,” 

*'The boy will remain even then,” Crawley sug- 
gested, darkly. “ Mis fatter has found him, doubtless. 
Lady Isabel was listening that night: before we came 
away, aud conveyed the» iaformazion to Lord Cham- 
pion. ‘The woman you put in charge of her was au 
opium eater. I have uo doubt that Lady Isabel often 
listened to our conferences, and coaveyed her know- 
leige thus gaiued to Lord Champion, Verner Ruble 
was out of town upon some mysturious, errand, before 
we caine away. Depend upon it he bas got the bey,” 

“Very well,” responded Lady Cattie, in the. same 
deadly voiee, “ Wien we have disposed of this one 

we will attend to the boy,” 

* What next?” Le questioned, as.low.as Lady Gal- 
thorpe had spoken, 

Lady Calthorpe bent and whispered in his-ear, 

A sort of shudder rang through Crawley. His-lips 
moved. 

“It shall be done,’ 

* 'T'here will be no slip thistime as: with Fatima,” 

“No!” with an oath. 

“ Had we not better go away ?” 

“How can you go away to-night? Beside, you 
would only execite.suspicion instead of allaying it. 
it would be safer though te postpone the devd-a 
couple of days.” 

* Why saier?” demanded Lady -Cattie, hardly, 
“ The safety lies in securing Ler sileace—the. sooner 














the safer forall of us,” 


ieations of the von- || 


“Why then doesn’t Sir Robert there administer 
his own private remedy ?”* 

“ Because” —Lady- Calthorpe dropped her voico— 
“that has been tried amd lias failed.” 

“ When ?” demanded Crawley, incredulously. 

“ While she-was with Lord Champien Harvey Dorr 
‘ gave it to: her.” 

“T don’t believe it. Wliy shoutdit fail on her-more 
than on the other?” 

“There isnow and ‘then atemperamont that resists 
its action, Is there not, Sir Robert?” 

“Yes,” Sir Robert responded, curtly. 

He was whiter than his own handkerchief with 
which he was industriously wiping his face, Brave 
as he was naturally, there were some subjécts which 
Sir Robert could never. hear discussed without get- 
ting ashen about the mouth, 

“Go away then and let me think,” responded 
\Crawley, with a sullen, evillight in his dark eyes. “ I 
\Suppese there is-no:one te-depend-on now but me. He 
lis.4 coward after all,” 

So overcome with that singular sensitiveness ot 
his -was Sir Bobert.that he;did mot heed this taunt. Is 
is doubtial if ‘be even heard it,.so anxious was. he to 
\get out of. the room.. He and Dick Crawley seemed 
indeed te have changed places. 

Meanwhile, above stairs, Lady Isabel paced her 
\prison and waited her. doom. 

At#ightfall some ons invaded the room. in which 
shewas., 

It was Fatima bringing her supper. 

‘The repast looked.a tempting one. 

There were several epicureay dishes which Lady 
Isabel remembered had beem favourites with her 
father. Vatima-had evidently spent herself ou this 

Lady Isabel. was alluved, ip spite of her gloom. 

“TI wonder. which dist: is. poisoned,’ she said to 
“*T have heard that condemned 
men sometimes relish tlie- last meal they ever take 
oa-earth the mogt-keenly of any,and I am huugry.” 

Fatima fluttered ‘forward, 

“ Hat without fear; mysweet one,” she whispered. 
* Patima cooked every dish herself, and watched it. 
Be careful only of the wine,”* 

Lady Isabel thanked her-with ‘a look. She could 
4 trust to spoken words, aud ate ber dinner with 
relish, 

Through a crack in the door, purposely left, Craw- 
ley watched her, to-make sure that she drank the 
wiue he Lad-prepared with his own hand. 

Fatima had guessed right. The wine was dragged. 

He drew back as Fatima came.out with the dinuer- 
tray. 

* Take the wine back and leave it,” he said, in a 
low voice, ‘she may like, some after awhile. She 
iooks low and nervous.” 

Lady Isabel ad foliowed Fatimato the door. She 
made no attempt to pass through after her, but as she 
reburned into the room iu, obedience to Crawley’s 
orders sho, drew, back and contrived to slip inte her 
hud a scrapof paper, upon which she had just written 
Lord Champiou’s address. 

Patina silently concealed thepsper:in the sleeve of 
her dresa. 

Au evileye was watching them, but it did not see 
thas tiny pepex, andthe evil.ear did not. catch the 
words: l'atima.drogped:in passing Lady Isabel : 

“ Beware of the wiue, ov ofisleeping to-night.” 

Lady: Isabel was-.once more aloue. She shuddered 
slightly as she repeated Fatima’s warning. She felt 
sirouger since eating, and with strengt came hope 
aud courage once more. She.recalled-every incident 
of the interview between herself and Orawley just 
before tue unexpected arrival of ‘Sir Robert'and Lady 
Calthorpe, Sheremembered how he looked when he 
a ked her what she would give to know that her hus- 
band was not the false and treacherous man she be- 
lieved trim to be, 

She lifted the bottle of wine from the table, and, 
pouring some of it in a glass, smelled it. 

“ Is it poisoned, I wonder?” she thought; “if itis 
he’ll soon be here to seo if I've drunk it. I'll make 
him think I have.” 

She.poured some from the. bottle into her wash 
bowl, and left.the glass standing half-full. 

Her bed stood in.a deap-curtained recess, She 
went.and rolled up a portion of the bed-clothes and 
disposed them to look a little like a human form with 
the outer cover down over the head, 

Then she concealed herself between the curtaiu 
and the wall at the foot of the bediand waited. 

‘wo hours must have passed and then she hearda 
key turned in the lock:of her door. 

Orawiey cameiin..He had evidently been drinking. 
He glanced ouce.over the.room, then he saw the haif- 
filled wine-glass, aud his ved face turned suddenly to 
ap ashy whiteuess. 

He-stood full ten minutes staring straight before 
him. Then he moved with a stealthy, cat-like tread 





toward the recess in whicly the bed ‘stood, 
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As he passed the lounge he took therefrom a large 
pillow, and the awful gleam in his cruel eyes as he 
looked teward the bed now froze the very blood in 
Lady Isabel’s veins and made her flesh creep with 
horror and fear. 

Where she stood she could see him through a slit 
in the curtain without herself being seen, 

He came nearer. 

The curtain at the head of the bed was looped 
slightly baek. He did not lift it higher, not daring 
to let inaweve light lest he should wake the seeming 
sleeper. 


Shiftingtthe pillow he carried so that a hand?was |. : , 
tlowawiéhedy;| the-man, respectfully. “Hoyis also charged in. they 


at eitherend, he crept slowly forward wii 
tiger-like movement, elevating the pillow*asheeapy- 
proached the bed, 

“ He will discover the cheat in anothernnvoment?”” 
thought Lady Isabel, watching every movements 
“and them whatiwill become of me?” 

Seeeaianearesee! 7 Crawley lowered the: pillow" 
he by degrees till italmost touched theeounter-: 
panebéneath where it seemed-to cover a head, 

‘Sheny: ng, he seemedtébe gatheringuhis enere-| 
gicsfewthe final struggle. Sohorrible wae-the exe} 
pressiomof' bis wicked face, lifs eyes glavedeo 
theanarder’in them, that Lady Isabel imvolwatarityy 
closéd hev'own, unable to beapithe sight. Her senses" 
secrwed about to forsake her., She wouldthwvetatlen: 
but thatshe held mechanically by the fimme:ot) the 


again Orawley was upromthes 
bed onthis (knees, holding the pillow downewitlbosht 
hands,aud pressing upon it fiercely, Bwteuddenty’ 
his head went-up spasmodicahyy his gaxefastened in: 
@ sort of unearthly stare upon the oppositerwall. Ait: 
the samesmoment all his muscles seemed to , 
the fiercenessand fury of his:léoke gave 'place-toan 
expression of unuttermble awe and f; - 

His gazeyriveted: 
seemingly with It}. following lt across the head of | 
the bed, turning. as 16% ‘theefieor ; and then, 
mchanically-getting age cen tte 
the dragging, unnatusabetep of “‘omm r the inflas 
ence of another will4hian his own, he approached the 
door—which hadyperfiaps, been left ajar, for it opened 
of itseli—and he went through without closing it be- 
hind him. 

Lady Isabel looked on, speechless and transfixed. 
The door stood wide open—escape was’ before her ; 
but a horrible magnetism seemed to chain’ her.to the 
spot. 

She made a movement at Iast'to come out of her 
hiding. Ab, if she-had but done so sooner! 

The door was drawn together that moment by some 
one in the passage, and relocked. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Verser Ruste was again in London. 

Never was a man so changed‘ ih so short « time. 
He looked older by ten years: In place of the ‘in- 
tense melancholy which had formerly marked his 
expressive countenance was now'a steru and relent- 
less look, that strangely enough made him less like 
the impostor and more like ‘that lost Mharice for 
whour Lady Isabel had claimed ‘hint: 

Immediately upon ‘his returm he had a long and 
painful interview with ‘his supposed uncle, thecount. 
None could guess what hud passed at that interview, 
aud. te told none. Not even Lord Champion or the 
Laird of Brenlau ventured to question him ; but if 
anything could betold by the blanched and drawn 
face with which he went forth from the count’s pre- 
sence never more toenter it he must have: eudured 
tortures during that conference. 

Lord Champion and the Laird of Brenlau boldty 
proclaimed their belief now that this was the lost 
Champion—the true Muurice--and fearlessly expressed 
to any who would listen that strange theory by 
wiich they arrived at so improbablé a conclusion. 

No legal steps were*taken to prove what the Laird 
of Brenlau and Lord Champion so daringly asserted. 
Absolately no legal proof was‘at their command. 
Complaint was, however, lodged iu the proper quar- 
ter aveinst “one Dick Crawley, falsely claiming to 
be Maurice Champion,” for uiurder, and a warrant 
was issued for his arrest. * 

Without a suspicion of what‘awaited him at the 
London terminus Dick Crawley’was speeding toward 
his doom with the up express from Lladdwynd. Sir 
Robert and Lady Calthorpe were with him. Lady 
Caithorp: certainly was as unconscious as he. 

Sir Kobert alone knew the trath. A trusty friend 
had teiegraphed to them, and Sir Robert had been 
fortunete enough to secure the message. He knew 
whet was coming, and exulted in the anticipation of 
heing rid of this tool of hishe hoped for ever. He 
had always hated him while he used him, and since 
Lady Cattie had revealed the'truth to her low-sired 
son, since he knew himself te be in iaw her direct 
heir before Sir Robert’s:children, he hated him with 
teufold maliguity and vindictiveness 





Crawley spoke little. Io had a sickly, bleached 
look. If terror ever took bodily shape he was the 
embodiment of it as he stepped from the carriage at 
the terminus and faced those officers of the law who 
were waiting for him, 

Sir Robert smiled like a demon behind his hand as 
he saw the policeman aecost Crawley. 

Then with assumed hauteur he challenged the of+> 
ficer in charge: 

“ What is it you are doing ?” he demanded. “* Why 
do you arrest so well-known @ gentleman as Mr 
Maurice Champion ?” ; 
“J arrest him for murder, Sir Robert,” answered: 
iwdietment with being an invpostor. He is 
lasvoue Dick Crawley.” 

Crawley started wildly forward. 

SirRobert checked him, laying a warning hand of 
hiv arm. 

“Pie charge is preposterous,” said Sir Robert), 
boldly. “* Murder and Maurice Champion could never 
inweasow be named together.” 

“Tam not here to discuss that, Sir Robert,” they 


officer answered, respectiullyj* but to-serve a wate) 


reatupon this gentleman?’ 
What is that ; what is it?” questioned Lady Cay 
/4o her’ hasband’s side, from whom 


quently. had caught bute fragment of what had been: 


remanded ‘Arrested for mated 
the a ‘Arrested for muftder,” 
aadjbod and cold-heartedamebe was, the shockimame 


: hurried hewtethewsilting carriaggeand 
pet iheriimy She loolidlibaowiend’ saw Orawley’s 
writhingam@ agonized fasey.aed'made an effert to 
retarn te bim. But heeebesbaed: would: not: let 


‘away, but sho caught 


that invisible'Thing,moved | bev, 


*'You cat do ne sternly. 
“Yow willonty commit y Ne. 

When Orewley was condieted to-bleippiien cell the 
one féerithat appalled him most was that he was to 
oooupy it alone, After whathehad done to be left 
alone! 

Sir Robert and Lady Oalthorpe went direct to the 
London mansion which they now looked upon as 
their own, though they uid not dare wvow such a 
claim openty yet.. Sir Robert assured: bis: wife thao 
Orawley was in no-real danger; but he added; sigui- 
ficmutly : 

“ Should tlie-worst/come for: him, Cattie, it reste 
with us to share his fate or escape it, as \weichoose. 
He is only an incumbrance'at any ‘rate now.” 

Lady Cattie averted her face. Something that she 
did not herself know that she possessed stirred in 
her cold and worldly: heart. as Sir Robert spoke in 
this unfeeling manner of her son. Without lookiog 
toward her husband she said, ina low. voice: 

“No harm mast-come to him; he'must be saved,” 
she added, deliberately, “ even if I have to avow the 
truth, own that other marriage, aud acknowledge him 
openly as'my son.” 

Siv Robert's cynical, effeminate face darkened un- 
pleasantly. 

“I gave you credit for being strong~minded, 
Cattie,” he said. “I see I made*a mistake, Do I 
understand tiuat you are ready in your-devotion to 
this young man to share the gallows with him?” 

Lady Calthorpe shuddered and was silent, 

Sir Robert was obstinately aud matignantly bent 
on Crawley’s destraction,. ‘Che thougitof where he 
was, so completely at his: mercy, almost: made him 
scream with joy. He had managed so cleverly that 
he thought there was uo way of proving him: cogii- 
zant of Crawley’s crimes, and it would be compara- 
tively easy to put him now where he would trouble 
him no more. 

Let Verner Ruble prove himself Maurice Champion 
—that could not harm him or his: now that Lady 
Isabel was out of the way and young Hugh’ disposed 
of. It remained only to rid himself of thut infamous 
tool who had served his purpose so well. And 
the opportunity was at bis hand. Should he let it 
slip? Never. 

* Let bim hang,” he muttered to himself more than 
once, in the ensuing days, “ let him hang.” 

Sir Robert and Lady Calthorpe were objects of 
keen interest and great favour in the wealthy and 
fashionable clique to which they belonged. ‘The 
house was thronged with condolent and politic 
visitors. 

Lady Isabel was missing! 

It was said that her affectionate and anxious rela- 
tives had taken her to a retired estate of hers, known 
as Lluddwynd, for her health, ‘That while there she 
had developed unmistakeable symptoms of insanity, 
and had repeatedly tried to take her own life. That 
in spite of all the watchfalnuess of her friendsshe had 
at last contrived to eseape from them, and it was 


| ing and‘companionship of his own and Sir 





greatly feared had destroyed herself. 


Detectives were scouring the country in search of 
her, but no trace had yet been found. 

Meanwhile, as Lady Cattie Calthorpe was known to 
be the next heir to those immense estates, people were 
already fawning upon her with pretended condole- 
ments, which were in reality accepted as congratu- 
lations by Sir Robert and his wife. 

The secret exultation of this infamous pair was 

toat, 

hero remained in Sir Rebert’s triumphant path 
but one serious obstacle—Count Ruble. 

He khew well that Count Ruble and his old creditor 
iaotlservitor Elan wereone. The ignorant, half-stulti- 
ified giant had developed into a man under the teach- 
Robert’s 
outraged victim. Of late he had more than once 
sternly given Sir Robert to understand that the man 
they--had both so wronged must have his rights 
restored to him. When the rumonr came that Lady 
Taabel had destroyed herself he charged Sir Robert 
with*heving miirdered her, and threatened to reveal 
all the villany he himself knew/himvgailty of; In 
tiiisrease Sir Robert wasafraid. Blan he-knew could 
prove his assertions. 

Bit all was safe yet, and he had gone through too 
waeh by this time to hesitate at so slight amatter as 


nee poaeny ‘tabeitig/ one life. 
pron ok boon’ momentarily; separated, and contew|" 


Owe morning the Lon‘Jon papers clroticled the 
wudden and unaccountable death of Count Ruble. 
He bad been found-dead’ in his bed: ‘here was 
nothing to indicate foul play, no marks of violence, 
or signeof poison, Nevertheless there were some 
who koew hediad@/not died naturally, 

“He hae botmmutdered,” said Coyat Ruble, steruly, 
and bitterly: “I kkwow it.’’ 

A>will and edme'sealed papers were found, but the 
deceased. had- that theseshould not be ex- 
amined for sixwnonths after his.dedth. 

The weeks wove'on, 

Lady [sabel Clitmpion had not been found nor any 
travesof her. SirtHobert had deliberately denounced 
Crawley as an impostor, though he refused to ac- 
‘kno ‘VeonerMible. He told an elaborate and 
clever story to accowat for his own deception as he 
termed it. We have not time to enter into the details 
of ‘that tale. 

Crawley had been arrested at the suit of the Laird 
of Brenlau. There were plenty of witnesses found 
to identify him/as Dick deawiay: With these came 
the same old woman who had claimed Verner Ruble 
as her grandson. . She had the sense to stay quiet till 
the identity was thoroughly established. Then she 
made an’ attempt to show whose son he really was. 
That not being the question pending, and all legat 
proof of the relationship betweon Lady Calthorpe and 
this man having been carefully destroyed, Sir Robert 
was able to silence her talk as the foulest and falsest 
insinuations, 

The attempt to murder the Laird of Brenlau was 
proved without difficulty. The actual murder of 
poor Bessy Craven at Dorset was proved by circum- 
stautial evidence, the must conclusive of which Sir 
Robert farnished. Oraiwley was found guilty on 
these two charges and duly sentenced—to death. 
Popular feeling was high against him. 

Sir Robert had insinuated an impression that Lady 
Isabel had been driven insane by him, and next it 
began to be suspectedthat he had murdered her 
also. 

Lady Calthorpe did not make her appearance in 
public during all the time of the excitement conc»rn- 
ing Orawiey and his: trial. Nor’ was any one per- 
mitted to see her who called. She was said to be 
confined to her own apartments with severe and dan- 
gerous illness, 

The night before that morning on which he was to 
have been hung’ Dick Crawley contrived somehow 
to: break prison. 

At that very moment, when Sir Robert, seated in 
the sumptuous library of the Loudon mansion, was 
congratulating himself that he was so near the aim 
of all his wicked scheming, Dick Orawley, with gaunt 
aud desperate looks, was creeping toward him through 
by-ways and unlighted, crime-peopled haunts. The 
man was too miserable almost to wish to live. The 
ghosts of his murdered victims had haunted him till 
he was almost willing to die, if he could get rid of 
those horrible, reproachful, spectral eyes. 

Oue desire, however, still animated him—the long- 
ing for revenge upon Sir Robert Calthorpe. 

Sir Robert was slowly pacing the elegant room, 
and beguiling the time, or'trying to do 80, with bril- 
liant anticipations of that dazzling future he believed 
was dawniug upon him. 

He was very lappy, of course ; but a strange rest- 
lessuess that was certainly akin to misery beset him 
to-night. Was ita preseutiment? 

“Tush!” he murmared, shaking himself as if he 
would thas banish-some anwelevme thousht, “ne 
such thing can bappen now. I am safe—sgafe! 5 
shall have moueyameuey!” 
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He said the last words aloud,and a sound like a 
demon laugh echoed them, 

Sir Robert wheeled like lightning, 

The next moment he barely suppressed a cry of 
horror, and was forced to lean agaiust the wall for 
support, 

It was Dick Crawley, the base accomplice he had 
used and then treacherously betrayed, who stood be- 
fore him. He had come in by means of a latch-key he 
had retained through all his late vicissitudes. 

The face upon which Sir Robert looked seemed 
scarcely human, so distorted and changed was it with 
malevolence and rage. 

‘There was no mistaking the deadly threatening of 
that livid countenance. Sir Robert glanced wildly 
at the door. 

“It is locked,” hissed Crawley, showing the key. 

Ile turned involuntarily toward the bell-rope. 

lt came off in his hand, Crawley had cut it outside 
the room. He grinned horribly in the terrified baro- 
net's face. 

“It’s my turn now,” he said, with a murderous 
glauce. 

Sir Robert’s blood seemed to freeze in his veins. 
In that instant, while he stood facing palely his would- 
be-murderer, lis mind flashed over his danger and his 
chances, and his entire expression changed. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, in 2 sycophantic, con- 
ciliating voice, “are youmad? You would not de- 
stroy the only man who can possibly save you from 
the gallows, would you?” 

Crawley sneered again. 

“You save me?” he cried. “Haven’t you done 
your best to hang me? Ab, 1 knowyon. You thought 
it was a capital way to be rid of me, but I’m not going 
to perdition alone.” 

He glared at the baronet again evilly, and pulled 
from inside isis waistcoat a long, sharp, bright knife, 
which he flasued in Sir Robert’s eyes with maliguant 
passion. 

“I stoleit from a butcher's shop as I came aloug,” 
he said, with a hoarse and dreadful chuckle. “I see 
you guess what for !’’ 

‘The baronet suppressed a shudder. 

“I had arranged everything for your ultimate 
safety,” he said, with an effort ; “ but if you are bent 
on killing me, go on, and seo what comes of it.” 

Crawley half-lowered his wicked-looking knife. 

“I don’t believe you,” he said, slowly. ‘ Didn't 
you keep away from me and swear yourself to things 
that were against me? You know you did your best 
to ruin me.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Sir Robert, eagerly, “ that 
Was just a clever trick of mine, I could not prove 





[SIR ROBERT IN DANGER. ] 


your innocence directly, so I disarmed the jury and 
public opinion by pretending to be your enemy, so 
that they should not mistrust me when I accused an- 
other of what they were trying you for.” 

“ Another ?” 

* Another—that other whom you so much resemble. 
Ah, I had everything so cleverly arranged. You 
should have stayed in prison to see how cleverly I 
was going to take you out. LEverything is ready to 
show positively that he whom you resemble so is the 
guilty one instead of you.” 

Crawley stared irresolute, doubting, yet with such 
a longing for life in hie own soul, such a wish to be- 
lieve, that he was half persuaded against his own con- 
viction of the absolute falseness of Sir Robert. 

‘Where is my mother ?’’ he demanded, suddenly. 
‘“Why did she disown me after the story she volun- 
tarily told me?” 

“Lady Calthorpe is very ill,” said Sir Robert, in a 
hypocritical voice. “Grief, excitemeut and anxiety 
have driven her to the borders of the grave.” 

“Take me to her.” 

Sir Robert whitened again. 

“Impossible!” he exclaimed. ‘ It would kill her 
in the critical state in which she is.’ 

Crawley eyed him darkly. 

“I don’t believe & word you say,” he said, threa- 
teningly. ‘Lead me toher, or show her to me ill 
as you say, and I'll believethe restofit. If you can’t 
do that—if you don’t do it, I’1l know what to do.” 

Sir Robert reflected a moment. 

‘* Perhaps, if I get him out of this room,” he said 
to himself, “I may be able to summon help.” 

“Come then,” he said, coldly, “ you shall see her,” 

Crawley drew a stout cord from bis pocket. 

“T must tie your hauds first,” he said, “and stop 
your mouth.” 

He had read Sir Robert’s thoughts and hope. 

The baronet’s couutenance fell. 

** You shan’t do that,” he said. 

“Very well, then I will kili you at once!” showing 
his knife again. 

With a groan Sir Robert submitted, 

Taking the kuife between his teeth Crawley pro- 
ceeded to tie him, watching him closely. Sir Rovert 
suddenly threw himself against him with all his 
strength. 

The next moment the two men were grappling 
each other upon the floor, The knife had been flung 
some distance from either. Crawley was the stronger, 
however. He soon had Sir Robert at his mercy again, 
and, forcing him upon his face, he knelt upon him 
and deliberately tied his hauds fast behind him. Then 
knotting Sir Roberst’s own haudkeichief he was about 
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to tie it across his mouth, when there was a sound as 
of a key being inserted in the lock of the library door 
and turned. . 

Crawley sprang for his knife, his face growing 
livid at the thought of being interrupted before ho 
could secure his vengeance. 

Sir Robert started upright at the same moment. 

The door swung open, and with a horrible cry 
Crawley, after one crazy stare in the face of the figure 
thus revealed, dropped senseless upon the floor, 

Sir Robert was scarcely less appalled. 

He beheld one whom he had had every reason, as 
he supposed, to believe dead. He beheld his wife's 
wronged and outraged niece—Lady Isabel Cham- 

ion. 

He did not for an instant imagine, as Crawley so 
evidently had, that he looked upon a ghost. It was 
almost as bad as being murdered by Crawley to find 
this queenly, indomitable, and injured woman alive 
yet to defy and circumvent him. 

Not even toward the insensible villain upon the 
floor did Lady Isabel entertain such emotions of aver- 
sion as toward Sir Robert Calthorpe. She approached 
him. 
“ Will you come with me into another room ?” she 
said, slightly glancing at the unconscious figure upon 
the floor, 

Sir Robert bowed his assent nervously, and fol- 
lowed her in silence from the room in which his 
would-be murderer was. As they weut out she turned 
the key upon him. : 

Lady Isabel Jed the way to an apartment opposite 
the library—a sort of waiting-room. 

Sir Robert eutered after her. She closed the door 
and locked it, taking out the key. Sir Robert observed 
this latter movement with some wonder, and a little 
misgiving. But what could he have to fear from a 
woman ? 

“ You don’t know the relief it is to me to behold you 
alive, Isabel,” he began, hypocritically. “ Will you 
be kind enough to untie my hands, which that demon, 
who has so deceived us all——” 

My lady’s black eyes flamed, and she stamped hes 
foot slightly. But without speaking she released |is 
hands, and then taking from her bosom a folded paper 
wrapped with silk and carefully tied with white rib- 
bon, spread it out upon a table. Then, siguing for 
him to approach, she pointed with one white, slender 
fiuger to it, 

Sir Robert started violently and shuddered. 

He had not killed Elan soon enough, He had left 
behiud him @ written confession of everything, aud 
this was it. 

(To be continued.) 
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By the Author of “ Nickleboy’s Christmas-Boz,” 
** Maurice Durant,”’ etc., etc. 


——-————— 
OHAPTER LVI. 
For a season all things are clouded and unreal. 
Fate turns the wheel of life with changeful hands. 

To return tothe Hall, With the men servants rush- 
ing about in every direction, the women weeping and 
wailing over the body of Lady Melville, and Clarence 
in a dull stupor of grief by her side, Claude Ainsley 
had need of all his presence of mind. 

As for Sir Ralph he could do nothing more than en- 
deavour to console Lilian, who stood gaziug first at 
Clarence and then at the motionless form which 
the servants were raising in their arms to be carried 
upstairs, 

To the young girl this fresh trouble seemed more 
bitter than the first, for was not the man she loved in 
sorrow and absolute peril ? 

“Oh, papa, let me cry !”’ she said, in answer to his 
entreaties that she would cease weeping and come 
with him. “ Don’t you see that my heart would 
break for him if it was not for these tears? Leave 
him! No! He did not leave us in our troubleand I 
will not leave him. You do not want me to go, do 
you, Clarence ?” she asked. 

“ Yes, go,” he said, starting and turning his face 
away from her pleading eyes, “ Take her, sir, I am 
uot fit to benear her. Do you forget what I am?” 

Sir Ralph shook his head gravely and coloured. 

‘“* Heaven help us all!” he said, “*I have just heard 
you are my own nephew and owner of the title and 
estates I hold,” 

“A thief’s accomplice, a forger, and soon—a felon. 
Take her away, sir; I love her toc much to taint 
her with a prisoner's dock!” 

At these bitter words of self-condemnation Lilian 
was like to faint, but she would not leave his side, 
and she followed him to the door of the room where 
Lady Melville was laid. 

There she left him, seating herself outside, and 
with gentle determination expressing her intention 
of following him if need be to the grave. 

Then came fresh confusion, 

Mr. Claude Ainsley had no sooner superintended 
Lady Melville’s removal, and ordered the blinds of the 
house to be drawn down, then a brace of servants 
burst into the hall with the detective at their head. 

“Mr. Ainsley, I believe,” said the detective, 
touching his forehead, and speaking with a vain 
attempt at business-like composure. 

“Tam Mr. Ainsley,” said Claude, 
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“T want Sir Ralph’s permission to use the stables, 
said the officer. “Our man’s got away, sir, aud un- 
less it’s a warm chase will give us the slip alto- 
gether.” 

“ Escaped !” said Sir Ralph, coming into the hall. 
“ Impossible !” 

“ Nothing impossible to such eels as that fellow!” 
said the detective. “He gave me the slip with the 
bank forgeries, he’s dodged ’em over in Paris half a 
dozen times, and unless [run him down now we shall 
lose him for ever.” 

“ Anything, everything, is at your disposal,” said 
Sir Ralph, passionately, “ andI will give a thousand 
pounds to the man who secures him.” 

The detective’s eyes brightened, and while one of 
the grooms ran round to select the best horse he sank 
into a chair and drank a huge jugful of ale. 

“T’ve heard all about things up here!” he said, 
addressing Claude Ainsley. ‘It’s a shocking turn 
out, but I knew there’d be fearful mischief if that 
fellow was at it! Oh, he’sarare ’un, I can tell 
you; there isn’t such another for pluck and daring 
and ‘cuteness in all England. But your friend, Mr, 
Clifford, sir; I know something about him too. 
What I'd recommend him to do is to go straight to 
Scotland Yard and clear himself. A nod’s as good 
as a wink to a blind hoss—you understand me, sir ; 
there’s nothing against the lad Cli, because it was 
generally understood that he was this man’s victim, 
but still better go and make it straight. Tell him to 
take post to-night and tell everything.” 

Claude Ainsley nodded. 

*T see,” he said. “Poor fellow; do you know who 
he really is, my good man ?” 

“ Yes,” said the man, with a quiet smile. ‘“ Knew 
it weeks ago. Bless you, we’ve got the whole case 
clear from a pal of this man, this Melchior.” 

“ What?” said Sir Ralph, who did not understand 
the slaug word. 

“A woman, Sir Ralph,” said the detective. “A 
Kate Lucas, one of the gaug. He got her out of the 
country to work this plant on Lady Melville, for you 
see this Lucas was sweet on him, and he knew she'd 
cut up rough. But, Heaven bless you, she had her 
suspicions when she’d got to Paris, and when he 
didu’t come up totime she sent us the whole story, 
names and all, She split on him straight, though, 
and we’ve got his life as if it was written in a 
book.” 

Sir Ralph nodded in wonderment. 

“ And she,” he said, “have you got her ?” 

“ No, nor likely too,” said the detective. ‘ Unless 
we get ’em together, for you mark, Sir Ralph, these 
women turn sharp on their pals sometimes, but they 
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always come round after a bit, and go to get their 
beating for it, She'll find him out, and take what 
he’ll give her mild as milk: p’raps he’ll kill her, he 
ain’t particular. Ab, and that reminds me,” he 
added, curtly, “ that he’s peppered a gentleman pretty 
liberally in getting clear, P’raps you know the gen- 
tleman. His name is Lord Harcourt.” 

“ His name is Lord Harcourt!’’ repeated Claude 
Ainsley. “What? Iow can that be?” 

“A rum start, sir, ain’t it? He come up aud headed 
the fellow, who, of course whips out his barker 
and shoots him. Ah, here’s my nag. By this time 
he has got clean away, and I must put the speed on. 
You'll find the swell at the inn, gentlemen ; all the 
beauty taken off him, and cussim’ and swearin’ like 
mad. The bullet scraped his forehead and marked 
his face for life. My respects to the young gentle- 
man,” and now, quite cool and business-like, he 
gallopped off. 

Sir Ralph and Claude Ainsley looked at each other 
in astonishment. 

“T will go to the inn,” said Claude. “Surely fate 
must have the ordering of things, for this is retribu- 
tion indeed.” 

At the inn, lying on the sofa, his face covered with 
bandages, which his restless hands were fidgeting 
at, was the bold, the merciless duellist Lord Har- 
court, 

But where was all that courage for which the men 
of his set extolled and gloritied him ? 

Can this pitiful creature, wailing and crying likea 
cur at the pain and everlasting disfigurement, be the 
cold-blooded duellist who shot his men to the tune of 
a jest? 

Yes; broken in spirit, tortured by remorse, racked 
with weakness and a gnawing, insatiable unrest, he 
lay, a fit object for moralists to poiut at as a warn- 
ing against the deceits of this world aud the ways of 
transgressors. 

“ You here!” he wailed, tearing away the bandage 
and groaning at the pain. “ What are you doing? 
Look at me—ruined, disfigured! Oh, the pain, Ains- 
ley! ‘That fiend has disfigured me for life. I'm 
ruined, ruined. Curse her! I came to bleed her for 
the last time, and——A thousand fiends are tearing 
at my face! Curse him!” 

“ Ruined ?”’ said Claude Ainsley, striving to restrain 
his disgust and contempt. 

“ Yes, ruined,” snarled Lord Harcourt. “ Devonhill 
was seized yesterday ; I am without a penny in the 
world, aud disfigured. Curse him! Curse her! 
Curse you all! Get out of my sight!” And he fell 
on the sofa yelling and whiniug again. 

Claude Aiusley, without a word—it would have 
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been impossible to feel pity for the creature—left him 
and returned to the Hall. 

Before dawn the ruined roué, the immoveable man 
of the world, had sneaked off without paying his 
bill, and reaching» seaport by post crossed to Paris, 
and there dragged out au intolerable existence in 
the slums of St. Amtoine,. 

At the Hall mattess.were quicting down. 

Sir Ralph, as heemust still be called until the 
trnth of Melchior'sstery,ecould be ascertained, had 
placed the house at:Clarence Clifford's disposal, but 
Clarence Clifford would have nonevof it. 

To Clande Ainsley’s earnest entreaty that he 
would follow the desective’s adviceand present him-: 
self in London heonby replied: 

“T have found my mother; the creature who gave 
me life, Mr. Ainsley; amd! Loevill not leave or resign 
her but tothe grave. Oh, my mother! Iffate had 
only been kinder to us»two.” Andi thew:he fell ‘om 
his knees beside the bed agaimy 

What could be dowe in suelwm case? Bat little: 
yetthat little Clamde,a true friend. indeed in this 
time of needy did. 


He himself: went: up to: Londen, and place] 


Clarence’s case ini the:-hands:of' the proper: authovi+- 
ties, who, having imvestigatediit, freed the poorboy 
Cli from all responsibility im: his villanous:captor's 
acts, and, armed with the gladinews, Claude retarmed 
to Rivershall, 





CHAPTER ELVII, 
Feast with the:best, and welcome to my house. 


strantteg Wioussal weltemes! © "tna, 

SiNE months aiter. 

Itis summer now and the woodsandhille:of Rivers- 
hall ave in all their glory, Such asummor, so soft).so 
amy 80 Sane flower, the oldest inkabi. 
tant failatoremember. Thereare brightness andghd- 
nese avRivershai] anda general joy orat least satisfac- 


ate er every face. 

At'the: which has been redecorated and en- 
largediby anothercwing, some great event isin pros- 
peer or the excitementithere must be unnecessary. 

The servants are hurrying to and fro, the butler 
enatching at the steward’s button-hole and drawing 
him aside to mysterious conferences at the still-room 
door, the housekeeper scolding the servants and her- 
elf into inordinate perspiration, the footmen caressing | 
their faultless whiskers with absorbed and kuotty 
meditation, and, asa‘finishing stroke; old Jack Druitt 
as continually stamping ‘into the Hall from the lodgr 
and stamping to the lodge from’the Hall, swearing 
heartily avevery one-who rane in hie way mid ad- 
ducing no reason for his perambulations, 

In the great banqet-hall, vainly endeavonring to 
Appear calm and composed, is Sir Ralph Melville, Sir 
Ralph evil by courtesy, though in reality only plain 
“Squire;” he stands with a’paper in his hands on 
which his eyes are more seldom cast than upon the 
drive that winds past the windaw. 

He is looking remarkably well, none the worse for 
the trials that have fallen to ‘him; rather red-cheeked 
indeed and with an appearance of suppressed satis- 
— that belies his: sterm mouth and frowning 

row. 

He is dressed, as of old, with scrupulots: care; his 
deep white ruffles rising on ‘his aristocratic breast like 
snowdrifts, at his wrists and down the rufflvs are 
the diamonds that never appear save on intportant 
vecasions, in his hand continually lies his old-fayh-. 
aoned gold watch, 

“Hem,” he mutters, “A quarter to twelve, I 
hope everything is ready; Mrs: Walker is not so 
youn; as she was, and—ah, my darling!” 

He breaks off his anxious soliloquy to ejaculate 
this lovingly as a beautifal girl, the belle of the 
country and the pride of his heart, enters: 

Having hicted at Sir Ralph’s personal appearance, 
it would be invidious to let the lady’s: pass unno- 
tived, and truly she is worthy of a Byronic poem aud 
@ ‘Titianic brush! 

Sublime personification of the beautifal is a:pure, 
yeunz, fresh and innocent English girl, 

What grace in the supple form as she-runs'to her 
fathor’s arms—what divine light‘of love and expec: 
tancy in the deep light of the eloquent eyes—what 
rapturous hope and trast, faith and tendernegs in the 
soft sigh and the flushed cheek! 

Oh, a prize indeed is this: true English rose with 
the pure heart of a lily? 

“ My darling,” says Sir Ralph, changing from one 
foot to the other ‘and clearing’ his throat with that 
peculiar cough of one labouring under excitement he 
is anxious to conceal, “my darling, don’t get ex 
cited!” 

“No, papa,” she says, orrather whispers, glancing 
shyly at his trembling lips. 

“No, no, dou’t, [beg of yow! Er—I—dear me, that 
is twelve o'clock! Wiat can,have happened ?” 

“ No, papa, that was the quarter chime.” 





Indeed,” says the squire, pulling out his watch 
again. ‘“‘ Hem, I must be a little fast—a little fast. 
Ahem. Do you know if everything is allright at the 
green?” 

“ Yes, papa, I thiuk so,” shesays. ‘Old Jack was 
here a minute ago; he has beew here every five mi- 


nutes, papa. 

Au: she laughs ‘as.if.sheloved Jack forif. 

“ And herecheis }” says~the squire; as: Jack 
Druitt bursts iute the: room—without: knecking— and 
says; in his hard, independent voice: 

“ Squire, thegrwants some more. flowersefrom the 
conservatory, auwdithey says as how the red stuff 
beaut enow, amd ithe:men says they wants some more 
ale, aad Tim, theestler, suys asthem grays:can’t do 
itder another rat, 

Sir Ralph wiped his-foveheed with excitement. 

‘Mowe flowers!” hie eagerly. “Yes, go to 


Thompson and tell! him «give them all they 
want, to strip theeonse’ need bey More da- 
mask? Go toMirs’\Dhompsonyshe bas pleutyof it. 


Ale! Bless me; of couvseil said they were to heve as 
mach as. theyyliked—endimeve-after the arch wasup. 
Auds~and—the horses!’ Gb,aonsense, Tiny kwows 
nothing about it. Therepthers; I'll go myself, Pil go: 
f.”” 
And away he bustleswaéter: old Jack, who. Hikes 
staraped off without wai e terminations 
Lidia, left alone, goes tenther window and-looks | 
out. 


A pensive smilecison heetipsy:but-they open with 
asigh. It seems so long, sodomy! 

The long nine monthexdwindlérto nothing com- 

to these last fow hours. 

And is it true, what Tim: theeostler:snys,. tlrat the 
grays*cannot makethe stage formanther'two hours ? 
Ah, how long! and yet she-dteads!ithe» moment of 
meeting sometimes, and thow léngeforitiagain with: 
all the ardour‘of a pure youwy:heavt.. 

How beautifattheday is; therosary isin fall bloom). 
is. Jaden with scents, andiwith something else. 
for every now-and them rise the mvasmur aud hoarser 
buzzing-of voioes, and 4hecctick,.obiekptap, tap, of the 
busy hammers, 

Away there on the green arevfiffymen hard.at 
work stretching across the road a triwuplab earch, 
a'l green and beautiful with shrubs and flowers aud 
bearing this legend ‘across its faqude : 

“ Welcome to the Lord of Rivershall. Welcome, 
thrice we!vome!” 

On either pillar are stretched other scrolls, bearing 
still warmer testimony to the geueral joy’ at. the 
master’s! return, 

“Live in our hearts and pay no rent.” 

“Tome, sweet Home!” 

On the green itself a crowd are building apa hage 
heap of wood ‘and faggots: 

A dozen barrels of piteh too, black and unctnousslio 
by its side, and to-night the flames of the bonfire will 
light the-village’ fronyeast. to west, throw’ its lurid 
glare of rejoicing into the windows of the Hall. itsulf 
and proclaim to the county and all that.careto kuow 
the return of Sir Clarence Rivershall to hig own. 

All this the sweet girl kuows, for has slenot flitted 
across the green to the growing arch fifty times: tlt 
morning, and has she not. with her own: whiteshaads 
piled a: log-apow the heap? 

And now Sir Ralph«returns: with a short, stout, and 
jovial-lookiug man by-his'side, who makes aprofound 
bow to Miss Melville, and in-rich tones, whieh) were 
once welcome’ ones to a-wauderer in Londum streets, 


SRYS: 

* Good morning, Miss Melville ; all going on right ? 
Jove, what a reception we'll give him,” 

Liliam smiles, as she alwaysdovs, upow the queer, 
fat little personage. 

“Tf you'll believe me!” be continues, turning to 
Sir Ralph, with something daringly like a) wiuk, 
“if you'll believe me, you'd think there were five 
hundred uncles and cousins waiting for him, to see 
the excitement there is! Heaven bless you, it’s ‘as 
much as I can do to keep ‘em:eff thearch. They 
all wants to have a finger in itithey say, and young 
‘uns one foot nothing high are dancing round your 
feet all the while aud singing ‘ Live in our hearts and 
pay no rent!’ 'Chat’stook’em, Miss Melville.. That 
Sentiment has given ’em particular satisfaction, I'm 
only sorry it ain't original, for I could take ‘to: senti- 
mental motto writing to-morrow and make a igood 
thing of it’ on the credit of it. He! he! I’ve turned 
my hand to amany things, Sir Ralph, during a life of 
whit the poet calls fist atidaes, but I never enjoyed 
any of ’em so much as I do this.” 

©T am sure of that, Mr. Walker,” answered Sir 
Ralph, smiling, and rubbing his hands,“ and there 
will be no face he will be better pleased to see than 
yours, his friend in adversity.” 

“ ©Oh,” said Mr. Walker, with a long breath «and 
shaking his head ruefully. “ He would a’ been an 
ornament of commeres, Sir Ralph, m-aning nooffence. 


made my fortune and his own in two years, or my 
name is not Jeremiah Walker!” 

Lilian smiled. 

Praise of any kind bestowed on the man of her 
heart made her love the giver;and Jeremiah Walkvr, 
catching the smile, turned to her with a world of re- 
verential respect and fonduess. 

“You must have some refreshment, Mr. Walker,” 
she says, in her sweet voice. “It’s so hot and you 
work su hard; let me ring for'some wine.” 

“No, thank you, Miss Melville,’ says Mr. Walker, 
jumping up from the chair as if wound up and ready 
to go for eight days again. “ Mrs. Walker, who ought 
to be my wife by the name, but unfortunately isu't, 
for I can't bring her round to negotiations, has-got a 
cup of tea and afew muffins. I uever knew a woman 
cook muffins as she does! and [ thiak I'll take a re- 
fresher with them.” 

And with another bow Mr. Walker busties out. 

Twelve o’clock now and on the’green the excite- 
ment grows iatense, 

All along the dusty road a3 far as.one can see aro 
stationed scouts and advanced outpostes _ At the 
slightest sigu of the expected post-chaise the most 
advanced seutinel will start at bvewk-neck pace 
to: aunounce the news, 

” Bat the crowds seem to put no trast in the scouts, 
forevery neck is craned.and every eye shaied as it 
staves along.the road aad theu back to the arch again, 
that triumph of Mr, Walker-aud-glory of Lis army of 


carpenters, 

And now’ Mr. Walker isiseen bustling along the 
road fromthe Hall, and ‘isvinstantly surrounded by 
the childven, whom:he loves:too much to be able to 
frighten, though heattemptsto do so by sundry growls 
ead fearful threats of spifflications and other dread- 
fakend mysterious tortures, but the youngsters only 
Jaughthe louder, and clinging round him ask when 
‘the moosic is agoin’ to play? andift’ squire will 
beshere directly ?” 

“Getiout o’ my way, you young imps,” roars Mr. 
| Walkera: ‘Isthat last. bunch of roses in straight 
there? Where’sJem? Mike, clear the road there 
and send thechands:another gallon out of that barrel. 

ry 


en ee ae scoming directly ? Oh, yes, 
ma’am, he’ll be here before you can say Jack Robin- 
son. Darn you, Jem, where’s the fags? Ah, all right. 


Stick the stars and stripes on that corner there, My 
eye! that’s a splendideff¥ct; Now for the Uniou 
Jack—this makes the fifth! you Britishers must be 
four to one »gew every other mation, darn your \impu- 
dence. Well, patvhimvright atop of'the lot if you 
like, and now——Hullo,. what's that ?” 

Along the dustyroad @ speck, enveloped in dust 
itself, comes ata sharp pace, 

A roar of excitement rises from: the: crowd ; the 
band look vastly important, aud: wipe their mouths ; 
Mr. Walker rashesto and froand takes a last hasty 
glance at the arch; the women: aso pushed into the 
front that they may-see;anud the»children are lifted 
up in the strong: men’s arms:fur;a like reason; aud 
the whole mass is: buzzing and reariag and perspiring 
with heat aad excitement. 

Aud now; ready'to drop, dashes:in the first ontpost. 

*'They'rea coomin’, Mister Walker; I see’d 'em a 
roundin’ Topham’s Hill, and little Charley Green a 
whippin’ iio the off cea!” 

“All right! we're ready, my la js, I think!” shouts 
Mr. Walker, eyeing the arch proudly aad rubbing his 
hands, “We're ready; aud now, Mike, run. on to 
the: Hall and tell the squire.” 

But there is no oceasion for that, Sir Ralph and 
Lilian can hear the roarof expectation at their out- 
look in the window, and. Sir Ralph hurries into thie 
hall, down whose sides are ranged the servants ia 
two long lines, and from whose rafters:hang thw flags 
of the house and ‘the armorial beariugson silken ban- 
ners. 

And now comes patting in'arother outpost. 

“ They are coomin’. I seed emi at) the 'pike!” 

And then, one afteranother, the nearer heralds dash 
in till the last has -avrived, and the great cloud of 
dust rising from the road tells them that the long-an- 
nounced post, with itsstexmiag grays, is coming at 
last. . 

Oh, how English lungs'canexpand.and shout when 
English heavts prompt them! 

As the grays dash within reach of the roar of wel- 
come the astounded postilion pulis them up and stares 
at the arch, the crowd, the excited faces, uncertain 
whether to proceed or not. 

The sound of the opening door decides him and he 
leaps from his saddlo as a haudsome, bronzed-faced 
gentleman stands up in the carriage and, gazing round 
him with eyes that fill aud. lips that tremble with 
emotion, says, in a clear, musical, aud ringing voice, 
with ail its emotion : 

“ Friends, if [ do not. thank, you for this welcome 
it is because my heart is too full, and thas the unex- 
pected affection you have shown for oue 80 unworthy 





It was a siv totake him from it. Juve! he would a’ 
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your hearts. While I live it shall be my chief object 
to enshrine myself there. You bid me welcome. to 
the house of my forefathers, With my heart.iumy 
words I promise that it shall know no. higher aim 
than the memory and.protection of the faithful tenants 
roundit. Friends, you are fellow masters.of Rivers- 
hall with me to-day, and we will strive. with .houest 
hands and loving hearts to conduct our stewardship 
so that when account is required of:us: by that Master) 
of all we may render up our charge. with humble trust 
and satisfaction, Thank you,, one and all, .for your 
kind welcome; but.if you would add yet another joy: 
to those with which yon have filled my heart let me 
bear you bless that other master, Sir Ralph Melville!” 

The cheers which had interrupted these broken 
acknowledgments’ of the unexpected reception cul- 
minated at the close into one long roar,.in which Sir 
Ralph's name mringled with “Sir Clarence,” and then, 
as if unable to contain their enthusiasm, the sons of 
the soil bore forward in one tumultuons rush. 

Some pressed to the carriage and beat against the 
door, calling him “ the squire,” * the handsome young 
master,” ‘ Old\Sir William’s. Boy,” blessings on him 
from all. 

Others dashed at the grays, and with het, trem- 
blivg fingers unfastened the: harness:and took the 
horses out; then,.as: Clarence; catching sight of the 
welcome face of Jeremiah Walker;-tried to attract his 
attention, and at last grasped his hand, the mob har- 
nessed themselves to the.carriage aud. dashed off, 
shouting and hurrahing, for thevHall.. 

With a heightened colour and an eager light im his 
eyes, the young master of. Rivershall:ieapt from the 
carriage, gently pushed his way through the crowd of 
followers, and spravg-up the steps to wheve Sir Ralph 
stood with outstretched hands, 

“ Heaven bless:you, my boy!” he said, ix a tremu- 
lous voice, and:with aneistieyes.. “* Youware back safe 
andsound! But where is:\Claude?” 

* The dear old fellow» must needs«step behind! at 
Rome to see some carnival orgrand procession, but 
heis following after, and :wiil be: herve iu time for the 
dinner. Yes, back again, and ‘to: find a welcome 
warmer than J deserve, Ou, sir; the last ning months 
have not been wasted, impatiently though 1 have 
lived through them, for: I have not only regained my 
health but learned how:dearly I lovemy dasiiug. Lut 
us go tovher, jsir.’’ 

“Hurrab! hurrah! hurrah! Long livethe young 
squire!” 

* Hurrah!” shouted the-crowd, throwing up their 
hats and waving their hands. 

Sir Ralph, drawing: Clarence's arm: through his, 
raised his voice and smiled down upon him. 

“ There’s: roast beef‘and ale for every one of you 
in the large'tent'on the lawn. Bo merry, my men, 
and drink Sir Clarence’s health.” 

“ That we will,” they shouted, “ and ‘yours too; Sir 
Ralph, and the dear lass’s,” 

Aud to that ‘tune the two, still arm-in-arm,; exntered 
the banquet room, 

The father felt the-strong arm tighten ow his‘own, 
the breath come quickly, then slily withdrew» his 
arm, pushed Olarence gently forward, aud stepped 
back, closing the door behind him, 

Clarence spraug forward, caught the blashing, 
beautiful girl to his heart,.and speechless for -a-mo- 
meut poured a hot storm of kisses om her head. 

* Look up, my. darling,’’ he said,“ aud make my 
joy complete. Ob, Lilian, my love; my ilove! Tuis 
happiness is almost. too great for one man.” 

She looked’ up at: that with a smile through her 
tears of joy and pointing with one hand to the win- 
dow said, Lohealiy as the cheers of the crowd rose 
again: 

“Not for one; others can share it with you 
even I,” 

He kissed her again’ at that arch ‘reply, and then 
—— Well, let us leave them ; lovers’ confidences and 
conferences are saered, 

They lit the bonfire that night and the flames -rose 
todo battle with the moon, And in both lights, the 
garish flames and the peaceful’ rays, the happy 
people danced on the green and made merry, 

Four huge barrels of home-brewed stood’ in the 
tent, and four strong’ men were in attendance to 
enpty them, 

A long table was set up near at band, upon ‘which 
With magical regularity and profuseness appeared 
huge joints of cold beef, pasties and puddings. 

“Never were such times as these!” declared a 
White-Laired old man who had laboured on the Rivers- 
Lall soil since his poll had been covered with flaxen, 
hever weresuch times, let agitators and unionists say 
What they might, and the listeners joyously assented. 

Mr. Walker was great on the occasion and sur- 
passed himself by getting most gloriously intoxicated 
aud very nearly blowing himself skyhigh with a 
—_— aod magnificently assorted display of fire- 
Werks, 


All night.the fun went on, and when the sun rose 





there was still a small crowd upon the place, looking 
at its reflection in the Hall windows and talking en- 
thusiastically of the new master. 


So much for the humbler friends, but: now came | 


the more important ones, :and for these one of the old 
Rivershall dinners was aunonnced. 

No modern cramped-up dining - room’ was the 
gtand. ban quet-hall of Rivershall, and: Sir Clarence 
when he issued his.invitations had no need to count 
seats and fecl anxious as to standing room. 

All the county families. were asked, including Lady 
Besant, who, however,.with her son had. left for the 
Continent.and their return was indefinite. 

It was a grand dinner, quite what the old Melville 
dinners used to be, said those who were qualified to 
express.an opinion upon the subject, 

“The finest, grandest, most tremendous spread 
you fellows ever heard of,” said. Mr..Dalton when ho 
got back to town. and the smoking-room.of his clab. 

And to see.Clarence Clifford stand up and.reply, to 
Sparkleton’s toast was.worth a.cool thou. He can 
speak, mind you, and it, was»wonderful to hear him, 
I deciare the old boy, Sir, Ralph—that; was. you 
know—actually piped his:eye. I saw him thouga he 
blew his nose tillthe sesrangagain, And Claude 
Aiusley was there, dark as a nigger,, aud as thick 
as thieves with Sir.Clarence and Miss Melville-~they 
treat.him like a.brother!’’ 

It was indeed all that.Mr, Dalton said, and Sir 
Clarence made a grand speech, but; he. made a better 
one afterwards, for as he stood, when the, guests had 
gone, in the great drawing-room, with Sir Ralph on 
the mat beside him, and Lilian at his. elbaw, he drew 
her to,him and, looking into her dewncast eyes, said, 
with a smile: 

“Sir Ralph, they are ringing the bells. What, for 
I cannot say, but I should like to givethem.an excuse 
for doing it soom!” 

And then, as Sir Ralph, laughing, left. the room, he 
assed his beautiful bride-to-be closer yet.and whis- 
pered : 


“ How soon,:my love, how soon? I have got 


Rivershall, but it is. a hollow. casket. without the 
By 


(To be.continued.) 








St. Pavi's. CuurcHyarD.—An important’ im- 
provement in St. Paul's Churelyyard was. formally 
dedicated the-other:day, by’ the Dean aud Chapter 
and the: Lord Mayor; to the use of the public. ‘he 
space thrown open comprisesan-area.of 7,000 square 
feet: This.space has beew purchased from the Dean 
and Chapter: by the Corporation of the City of London 
for the sum of 16,0007. Of this sum, however; the 
Dean and Chapter had expended about: 6,000). in the 
work of carryiug out the improvements. ‘I'he road- 
way has been eniarged by above 7,000 fest, and a 
space, semi-elliptical in form, has also been flagged 
iv frout.of the cathedral, enclosing upwards of 15,000 
feet. This ground willremain the property of the 
Dean and Chapter, but foot passengers will have ac- 
cess to it. Upon the occasions of important services 
in the cathedral this»will: bert rily enclosed by 
barriers fixed to the granite posts: which mark the 
boundary. 

Dounst1e: Worries. —-‘Thereis‘no end to the 
worries'one’ may have if oue chooses. Some days 
everything goes wrong; little chickens die without 
any appareut cause; the iukstand ‘is overturned on 
the best carpet; stray goats gotiu the garden through 
a-loose picket and eat everything ; the butter’ won't 
come ; the.cistern goes dry and no rain falls.; wicked 
nocturnal cats ruin the flower-beds; the baby carries 
off and loses the silver’spoons, and there’s no end'to 
trouble, Blessed is that woman who can face: all 
theso little ills with a smile, and tura them into the 
nutriment of patience, It will not: make much dif- 
ference when our:little ones are grown if they. did 
swash china, soil their Suuday clothes, and muke 
finger marks on the doors and windows, but: their 
lives: here and hereafter will doubtless be influenced 
by the:spirit with which their various juvenile es- 
capades and delinquencies are met. ‘Themother who 
can preserve an unwrinkled foreliead, a cheery tone, 
a kindly glance amid thevinuumerable causes of 
worry ‘that arise in every family willbe: the oue. of 
all others whose “ children» will rise: up aud call her 
blessed.” 

“gSuzsp Docs; oF CaLrrornr1A.—The Californian 
shepherds have a most ingenious system for teaching 
their dogs to guard the countless flocks of sheep of 
Southern California, Ono may wander‘for miles, and 
see thousands of sheep, but not a man-to wateh them, 
but around each flock are half a dozen dogs, These 
have the entire care of the sheep, drive them out to 
the pasture in the mofning, keep them from straying 
during the day, aud bring them-home at night. These 
animals have inherited a talent for keeping sheep, 
and this talent is cultivated in this way. When a 
lamb is born, if the shepherds-have a pup which they 
want to traiu, the Jamb is taken from its. mother, she 
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not buing allowed to see her offspring, and the puppy 
is put iu its place, and the sheep suckles it. When 
the puppy. grows old enough to eat meatiit is. fed in 
the. morning, and. sent.out with the.sheep. It. stays 
with them because it is accustomed to. be with its 
foster-mother, but it cannot feed: with) them, and as 
they, get full the dog gets hungry. At length, im- 
patient to return, when it hopes to get its. meat, the 
dog begins-to tease and worry the mother, and finally 
starts her towards Lome, the others follow, and thus 
the. whole flock is. brought in, If they are brought 
home too early, or:the, dog comes. without them, 
he gets punished in some way, and thus by taking 
advantage of their instincts and appetite these dogs 
are trained to a great state of perfection, aud become 
invaluable to the owners of large flocks, 





A LIFE-SKETOHR. 


a 


JouNn OGpeEN had contracted: a very bail! habit—a 
dangerous and a sinful habit, Hadisay one suggested 
to him a game of cards to be played for mouey, he 
would not bave listened; and yet:he was: growing to 
be a gambler notwithstanding. His-sin was ‘that of 
betting, and it had so grown upon him that he would bet 
upon the result of things most trivial or most. grave. 
He was a young man, not more than eight-and- 
twenty, with a wife and two childréu—a wife true 
and loving, and children bright. and:good,, And Joln 
was a good, kind husband, and au even-temperod, in- 
dulgent father. He was book-keeper in a.mercautilo 
house, upon a salary more than sufficient for all his 
proper wants. 

John, Osden's betting had come to. bea, matter of 
emphasis and determiuation,, The habit.bad so fas- 
tened itself upon him-that he:could bet off-hand, aud 
pay a loss, or take a winning, as a matter of course, 

* Susam,” he said, ono evening, with radiant faco, 
“T hawe wou ten pounds: to-day,” 

“ How?” asked the wife, witha shadow upon ler 
face, 

“T bet ten pounds.on, the result of the: electioas, 
and I have won.” 

“ Whom. did you bet with, John?” 

“ With Charles Ashcroft.’”’ 

* Aud you took his.ten pounds?” 

“Certaiuly—why shoulda’t I? He fairly lost.” 

“ Aad you, I suppose, fairly wom?” 

“ Of course I did.” 

“ Aud do you think Charles Ashcroft. was. able to 
bear tlie loss?” 

* Teat isn’t my look-out.” 

“Tam sorry, John,. I- wish you would put away 
that habit. Ouly evilcan.come of.it.” 

“ Pshaw !” 

“Evil has already come, John. Your heart is 
growing hard. Time wasywhen)you could not have 
taken ten pounds from a poor and needy family with- 
out'a feeling of shame! and compunction.” 

‘Susan! [ don’t wanta lecture. I kaow what I 


am upto. You don’t know so. much of'the world as 


.L.do.” 


And with this John, Ogden took bis hat and went 
out—went out like a coward, knowing that.if he 
entered into argument, with his wife she would twist 
tim into a labyrinth from which he could oaly escape 
by anangry bolt. 

Half an hour later Peter!Cartwright came:ins He 
was a yoar or two older than Johu, and was Susan’s 
cousiu—only a cousiu by blood, but as they had been 
brought up from early childhood together they: were 
like brother and sister in life and love. Peter sat 
down, and chatted awhile, aud found his cousin not 
so cheerful.as usual, 

“You are not well, Susan ?” 

“Iam well in body, Peter, but sors.at heart.” 

“ Whatiis it?” 

“TI fear not to speak with yowfresly. I am worry- 
ing about Joba. His habit of betting is taking deeper 
and deeper root. To-day he has won ten pounds 
from Charles Ashoroft.on the result of the elections. 
Last. week-he won five pounds on something else. I 
kuow his temperameut.. He is headstrong and im- 
pulsive.. Can you not see the danger?” 

“Yes, Susan, I have seen it this long time, but - 
have not dared to speak of it. If John weve cold- 
blooded and calculating he might occasionally bet 
with danger only of doing wrong to those from whom 
he won money, but as.itis, with his impulsive, mer- 
curial temperament, there is other danger.” 

“TI wish you could influence him, Peter.” 

“I wish [ could; but I fear he would not listen.” 

Cartwright took out his watch, and said he must 
be going. Hv had left a friend waiting, and must go 
back to him. 

“T came,’’ he added, “to get John to call up with 
me. You remember Frank Powers ?’’ 

“ Certainly,” said Susany with a brightening oye. 

“ Well,” returned Peter, “ beis through au avcident 
minus an arm.” 
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T am very sorry to hear it, and I should like to see 
him.” 
“ He shall call. He will be glad, I know.” 

Peter had arisen, and got as far as the door, when 
he stopped and turned. : 

“Susan,” he said, “I have an idea. Isn’t John 
saving up money with which to pay off the mortgage 
on his house ?”’ 

“ Yos. He has paid off a great deal and has almost 
enough to settle the remainder.” 

“Don’t say anything to him about my call here to- 
day and say nothing about Mr. Powers,” 

“ But—Peter——” 

“Trust me, Susan. I think-I see a way to give 
him a lesson, Hold your peace, and await the re- 
sult.” 

On the following day Peter Cartwright met John 
Ogden, and informed him of the. arrival of Mr. 
Powers, 

“ And he wants to see you, old fellow. Will you 
go up with me this evening 2?” 

“Certainly I will,’ replied John, gladly. “ How is 
he?” 
“ Comfortable, considering. He has had a hard 
time of it, though, You knew be had lost an arm?” 

“T heardof his accident. And so the arm bad to 
come off?” 

“Yes.” 

** Which——” 

“Excuse me, John, I have an appointment to 
keep atthe bank. I will call for you this evening.” 

“ All right. I'll be ready.” 

And in the evening Peter called, and together the 
two went to the hotel. They found Mr, Powers in 
his private room, seatedin a big easy-chair, and look- 
inz somewhat pale and worn. 

“ Frank, my dear fellow, how are you ?” cried John, 
advancing. 

“John, old boy,-I am glad to see you. You'll 
excuse my not rising. Iam pretty well, but not so 
strong as I have been.” 

“Keep your seat, Frank. I am glad to see you; 
and I’m sure you'll pick up in time.” 

The empty coat-sleeve, dangling over the arm of 
the chair, was eloquent, and John’s eyes moistened as 
he fixed his gaze upon it. 

And yet the conversation flowed pleasantly after a 
time. 

Jobn arose to depart first. He had told his wife 
that he should not be out late. Cartwright would 
remain a while longer. 

On the day following this visit Peter and John met 
in the street close by the bank where the latter had 
come to deposit for his employers. Peter had evi- 
dently been waiting and watching. 

“ Are you going to lunch, John ?” 

“Yes. Will you come with me?” 

“T will if you'll lunch with me.” 

“ Any way.” 

The restaurant was near at hand, and while they 
ate they talked of Frank Powers and his adventures, 
and also of his mishap. 

“He ought to be thankful, though,” remarked Peter, 
“that it was his left arm that was burt instead of his 
right.” 

John Ogden looked up curiously. 

** Eb, Peter?” 

“T say Frank ought to be thankful that his left 
arm was hurt instead of his right.” 

“You mean that for a joke?” 

“ How ?”” 

“Why, Frank has lost his right arm, to be sure.” 

“You are mistaken, John. His right arm is safe 
andsound. It is the left that is gone.” 

“ Peter, are you in earnest? Do you mean it?” 

“Are you daft, John?” Of course I mean it.” 

“ Do you mean to say that Frank Powers has lost 
his left arm, and that his right arm is intact 2?” 

*T do say exactly so.” 

John pressed the ends of his fingers upon his brow, 
and called up to mind the picture as he had seen it 
on the previous evening. He remembered just where 
the empty sleeve had dangled, and he remembered 
that the opposite arm had been whole. 

“ Peter,” he finally said, slowly and emphatically, 
“ Frank Powers has lost his rightarm!” 

“ You are mistaken, John.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“TI know you are mistaken.” 

“T’d like to bet you something on it,” said John, 
with a decisive gesture. 

“T’'ll bet you anything you like, my dear fellow, so 
that you make it an object.” 

* And l’ll bet anything you like,”” John answered. 

“You ain’t sure enough to bet a hundred 
pounds?” 

“ A hundred ?” 

“T thought it would shake your confidence in your- 
self,’ nodded Peter, with a smile, 

Jolu Ogdeu started to his feet, and bronght his 
hand down with a slap upon the table, 





“ Dare you bet a hundred pounds, Peter ?” 
“Yes.” 


“ You'll lose it.” 

“T am able to lose.” 

“ Well, the bet is made then. Will you stay here 
while I go and get the money ?” 

“ Yes.” 

John hurried away to the bank and drew out a 
hundred pounds, and with it returned to the lunch- 
room flushed and excited. A friend of both gentle- 
men was called, to whom the case was stated. 

“TI beta hundred pounds,” said John, “ that Frank 
Powers has lost his right arm, and that his left arm 
is whole.” 

“ And I,” said Peter, “ bet the same amount that 
Frank Powers has lost his left arm, and that his right 
arm is whole.” 

The money was deposited in the hands of the friend 
with instructions that he should pay it to the winner. 
And then they agreed that the three should go at 
once to the hotel and there settle the matter. 

Twelve months before this time John Ogden 
would not have bet so large a sum under any circum- 
stances; but the habit had indeed grown upon him, 

Arrived at the hotel the three were admitted to 
Mr. Powers’s presence. 

“Ah, boys, I am glad to see you. I am feeling 
much better to-day. John, old fellow, I can get up 
for you now. How are you?” 

And Mr. Frank Powers arose and extended his 
hand—his right hand !—and when John felt its grasp 
he found it true flesh and blood, warm and pulsating ! 
He staggered back with a groan, 

“You will excuse us,”’ said Peter; “ but Johnand 
I had a little dispute, He thought you had lost your 
right arm.” 

“Oh, no,” returned Powers, smiling. ‘‘ Thank 
Heaven, my right arm is spared me,” extending his 
good right hand; “ but this poor stump is all that is 
left of its fellow,” pointing tothe empty sleeve that 
hung by his left side. 

John got away as soon as hecould. The money 
was paid over to Peter Cartwright. 

“Tam sorry you lost your money, John,” the lat- 
ter said, ashe put the bank-notes into his pocket- 
book, “ but I think I won it fairly.” 

* It’s all right, Peter.” And John tried to smile as 
he said so, but he could not do it. 

A miserable man was John Ogden that afternoon ; 
and more miserable was he when he went to his 
home in the evening. His wife asked him what was 
the matter, but he would not tell her; and whenshe 
pressed him he was angry. He could not—he dared 
not—tell her that the money that was to have paid 
for their precious home had been swept away in a 
moment—swept away by anact of his own sin and 
folly. 

That night he slept not a wink. On the following 
morning, pale and shaking, he started to go away 
from his home without his breakfast. Ou his door- 
step he was met by Cartwright’s clerk, who handed 
him a sealed packet. 

“It is from Mr. Cartwright, sir.” 

* Do you wait for an answer?” 

“No, sir.” 

John went back into his house, and broke the seal, 
and opened the packet. He found within one hundred 
pounds in crisp bank notes, and a folded letter. He 
opened the letterand read : 

* Dean JouN—With thisI send you back your 
hundred pounds. I won the money as honestly as 
gambling bets are often won, and yet I did not win it 
fairly. Frank and I deceived you on purpose. On 
your first visit his right arm was hidden beneath his 
coat, and his wooden left arm was strapped on, As 
he did not rise from bis chair the deception was per- 
fect. You found him on your second visit as he really 
was, only the wooden arm had been laid aside. 

“ Forgive me, John, and believe that I had an aim 
in this which Heaveu grant mty be fulfilled, 

* PETER. 

“ P.S.—I should like that this subject shopld never 
be referred to between us. Please me in this, ae 
a? % 

“ Dear John, what is that ?” 

Susan had come in, and as she spoke she put her 
arm around her husband’s neck and kissed hin, He 
returned the kiss. 

“ Not now, Susan,” he said, huskily. “I will tell 
you some time.” 

“ But you will come and eat some breakfast ?” 

“ If you won't ask me any more questions—yes.” 

The blow had been a severe one, and the effects of 
the shock did not quickly pass away. But John Og- 
den revived in time ; and when he told to his wife the 
secret of his trouble on that unhappy night he was 
prepared to give her a great and lasting joy by ad- 
ding that he had made his last bet. 8. C. J. 





A Harpy Woman.—What spectacle more pleasing 
does the earth afford than a happy woman, con- 





tented in her sphere, ready at all times to beuefit her 
little world by her exertions, and transforming the 
briars and thorus of life into roses of Paradise by th. 
magic of her touch? There are those who are thus 
happy because they cannot help it—no misfortunes 
dampen their sweet smiles, and they diffuse acheerful 
glow around them as they pursue the even tenor of 
their way. They have the secret of contentment, 
whose value is above the philosopher's stone: for 
without secking the baser exchange of gold, which 
may buy some sorts of pleasure, they convert every- 
thing they touch into joy. What their condition is 
makes no difference. They may be rich or poor, 
high or low, admired or forsaken by the fickle world ; 
but the sparkling fountain of happiness bubbles up 
in their hearts, and makes them radiantly beautiful. 
Though they live in a log cabin, they make it shine 
with a lustre that kings and queens may covet, and 
they make wealth a fountain of blessings to the chil- 
dren of poverty. 


MARION EARL. 

Te school term was over, and teachers and pupils 
were alike excited by the prospect of a respite from 
labour and the delights of vacation. 

It was Florence Neville’s last year. She was 
going home now to enter society, and take the posi- 
tion in life which was opened to her by her own 
— and the wealth and influence of her fa- 
mily. 

Florence was beautiful, and, what was better, she 
had acute perceptions, a bright imagination, a tender 
heart, and profound sense of,her moral responsibility, 
With all these gifts she could hardly fail of being s 
creature somewhat apart from her schoolmates. She 
was a favourite among them, and yet there was al- 
ways a sense of distance between her and the best- 
beloved of her schoolgirl friends.’ Even her teachers 
held her a little in awe. 

There was, however, one exception. Marion Ear} 
was an under-teacher of mathematics. Sho was a 
quaint, quiet little body, as void, to outward appear- 
ance, of striking characteristics as a woman could 
wellbe, But there were cnrious convolutions in her 
nature, and somewhere among them was hidden a 
subtle, impalpable essence which had the power to 
hold Florence Neville in thrall. There is a love 
* passing the love of women ;”’ a strong vital attract- 
tion which women may feel for women, or men for 
oue of their own sex, which can so attract and fuse 
two souls that neither shall be wholly itself without 
the other. It was this tie which bound the beautiful 
and elegant Florence to her humbier friend. 

They were having their last hour’s conversation 
together in Miss Earl’s room. Marion was seated 
with Florence kneeling by her side, her flowing dra- 
peries spread out around her, and her head with its 
golden coronet of braids laid teuderly upon the bosom 
of her friend, .- 

“ Maricn,”’ she said, “this parting is harder even 
than I thought it would be, It is like letting my own 
soul go out of my keeping to part from you. I wonder 
if you care for me at all as I care for you.” 

For one instant there was silence, and a deep light 
burned in Marion Earl’s eyes. 

‘I cannot swear that,” she said at length. “I do 
oot know how they who are rich and beautiful and 
euvied care for their friends. I only know how one 
who was shipwrecked and tost, cast up at length 
upon some desert strand, might worship an angel 
from the skies who should leave his native bowers to 
sojourn with and comfort the desolate one.” 

Fiorence looked into her friend’s face with amaze- 
ment. 

‘* Why,” she said, “is this my quiet Marion who 
speaks ¢ I never knew you to be impassigned be- 
fore.’ 

Marion’s face had grown pale and quiet again, 

“Forgive me,” she said, “but your question 
touched we nearly. It awoke an old doubt which 
has sometimes tormented me—a doubt whether, if 
you knew all, you would still love and trust me as 
you do.” 

“ It is strange,” said Florence, slowly, “that I have 
never thought before that you must have a past. 
Your present self has so engrossed me that I have 
never thought to question you concerning aught in 
your early life. You are an orphan, are you not Pand 
i think you have said that you had not many rela- 
tives.’ 

Marian bowed her head upon her hands. 

*“ You are sure,”’ she said, “that I may trust. you 
with the story—trust your love, I mean? I do not 
doubt your honour.” 

Florence looked up and smiled proudly. 

* He either fears his fate too much 
Or his desert is small, 
Who dare not put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it ali,” 


was her answer, and doubtful as might have been 
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the import of it to some ears, her friend understood 
her. 

“Florence,” she said, gazing coolly and stcadily 
into her face, “that answer was like you. You are 
the only brave woman whom I ever met. Pah! the 
cowardice of my sex disgusts me. You shall have 
my story, and I tell you truly that never before has 
it passed my lips.” 

The two friends sat together in the golden mid- 
summer twilight till the long and impassioned tale 
was told. Gradually, as the speaker drew toa close, 
Florence had raised her head; her eyes glistened, 
her cheek burned, she withdrew herself from the cir- 
cling arms of her friend and sat upright; but Marion 
knew in her inmost soul that the movement was not 
one of aversion. She ceased speaking at length and 
Florence bowed her head in silence, her hands 
clasped tightly the while in those of her friend. 

“ Heaven forgive me,” she said, slowly, at length, 
“that I have lived side by side with you these past 
three years, and never known or loved you as I ought. 
And yet I am sorry that I asked you the question that 
I did.” 

“ Are you sorry that I told you what I did?” que- 
ried Marion, almost impatiently. 

“Oh,” said Florence, bursting into tears and bury- 
ing her face upon the bosom of her friend, “it has 
aged me 60, I was a girl when the sun went down. 
He will rise on my girlhood no more. From this mo- 
ment I am a woman, and, oh, dear Marion, how sad 
and heart-sore a woman I can never, never tell.” 

Marion was silent, ber face still pale, her eyes still 
burning with their deep and lambent fires. 

“And you regret it?” she said, at length, with la- 
bouring breath, as if speech were no easy task. 4 

“No,” she said; “at twenty one must no more 
seck to be achild. But, Marion, one thing is settled 
—I cannot leave you here. You are too isolated, too 
unprotected.” 

*‘No,” said Marion. “ Heaven will take care of 
me.” 
“T tell you that while your fate is thus in suspense 
I will never leave you nor forsake you. If you will 
aot come with me, then here I stay with you.” 

“ Why, that would be absurd,” said Marion. 

“Not very,” replied Florence. “I have often 
thougat of late what my life might be at home: tame, 
wearisome, monotonous. I know it by heart already. 
Mademoiselle Perrine leaves this term, and her place 
is not yet filled. Madam Du Barry will give it to 
me. My French is good, my music unexceptionable. 
We are so near town that I could go home frequently. 
I thiuk I shall stay.” 

It was Florence’s way of managing her friend. 

“You know,” said Marion, at length, “ that 1 could 
aot be dependent,” 

** Well, you need not. 


Grace and Kitty must have 
a governess. It may as well be you as another. ‘I'hen 
I should have your society, your counsel, your affec- 
tion, and I should know that you were safe,” 


Marion hesitated. There would not be the freedom 
in such a life, she felt, that she now enjoyed, but 
there would be Florence. 

* Well,” said Miss Neville, who was impatient at 
her friend’s hesitancy, “ you shall do as you like, and 
1 will see Madam Du Barry this evening. I would 
quite as soon stay here.” 

“But, Florence dear, you know that is impossible. 
Your parents would never coasent,” 

“I beg your pardon,” replied Florence, “I know 
nothing of the sort. Papa has ideas about the inde- 
pendence of girls as well as of boys. You know he 
has put all his sons to business.”’ 

florence was in a mood not to be resisted, and her 
friend saw it. 

“I fear it is wrong,” she said, “but it would be 
60 much to me to be always with you.” 

“A woman who listens is ready to yield,” and in 
five minutes it was settled. 

Florence ran in all haste to acquaiut Madam Du 
Barry with her friend’s decision and the cause of it. 

“You see,” she said, “ we cannot be separated. 
Neither she nor I realized the impossibility of it till 
this evening. So, now, instead of spending a stupid 
vacation with the scholars who stay over till next 
term, she is to pack her trunk forthwith, and be off 
with me, and you are to find her substitute as soon 
as may be,” 

Madam Du Barry demurred a little at the short 
notice, but there was plainly nothing to be done about 
it, and she wisely yielded at last with a good grace. 

‘The Nevilles were a family of great respectability 
and moderate fortune, They entertained in good 
style, though not lavishly. Florence was the eldest 
daughter, and her entrance into society was antici- 
pated with great eagerness by her parents. 

Marion, who was older and more experienced than 
ler friend, knew very well that in the intervals 
of gay life Florence would find far less time than she 
at present imagined to spend with ber humble friend, 
yet still they would be in the same coase, and what. 





ever happened to the one could but be known to the 
other, and that was a great deal to both of them. 

There was no objection made to Florence's plan in 
the family q's: and Miss Earl was soon ensconced 
in the scho#room, and presiding in her quaint, firm 
way over the destinies of the two little girls. Flo- 
rence made a flying trip with her parents to Scotland 
but returned in September. The season opened 
early, and one of the firat events of importance was 
Florence’s coming-out party. 

On the evening in question Florence stood in her 
dressing-room, the centre of an admiring circle. 
Mrs. Noville was directing the maid, who was giving 
the last touches to the elegant coiffeur, and Miss Earl, 
whose taste and touch were far superior to the maid's, 
was arranging drapery and flowers, 

“Tam elegant, mamma,” said Florence, with her 
usual frankness; “there is no doubting that; but do 
I please you?” 

“ To the finest degree, my daughter,” was the reply. 
“There is nothing which I would alter.” 

“ Then Lam sure to be self-possessed all the even- 
ing,” said Florence; “for when mamma is pleased I 
know that the critics are silenced. Dear Marion, | 
wish you were comivg down with us.” 

“ Will you not at least come down at supper-time ?” 
said Mrs. Neville, “You do not dance, I know, but 
in the dining-room no one is noticed,and during the 
remainder of the evening I should be glad to intro- 
duce you to one or two old friends, whom I am sure 
you would enjoy knowing.” 

“Do, do come down,” said Florence; “there's a 
dear. You know mamma's tact,and I am sure you 
would enjoy it.” 

But Marion was not to be entreated, As Florence 
gathered up her bouquet and handkerchief she kissed 
her quietly, and said: 

**] prophesy for you, dear Florence, a most brilliant 
success. I should be most glad to witness it, 
but such @ scene would bring up too many old me- 
mories.”” 

So Marion retired to her own room, and was soon 
asleep, while Florence, surrounded by a host of en- 
thusiastic friends, was taking ler first taste of adula- 
tion and flattery. 

It was long past midnight when the door of Marion’s 
room flew open, and a tall figure in trailing, diaphanous 
robes, eyes brilliant and cheeks burning like a flame, 
appeared at her bedside. 

* Florence, dear,” said Marion, “is it you? You 
are so much like an angel that you startled me.” 

“Yes, itis I. I could not sleep till 1 had told you 
of my success. It has been a most happy evening. 
Not one thing went wrong, aud, oh !—weil, the rest 
will keep till morning.” 

Marion, waking from a sound sleep, was not cer- 
tain whether that which seemed strange and unusual 
in her friend’s manner was to be attributed to some 
unexpected excitement or to her own want‘of accord 
with the last hour of the ball. Florence lingered a 
moment but said nothiug which elucidated the mys- 
tery, aud finally, kissing her friend govd night, 
swept out again with a rush anda rustle to her owa 
apartment. 

Marion lay awake for an hour, striving to forecast 
for her own pleasure the future which lay before 
Florence. She is too beautiful, too lovely, and too 
gifted not to make many friends, was her thought. 
She will marry soon, I have no doubt, and then what 
will become of her bumble Marion? Was it wise, 
after all, to leave my place in school for the sake of 
her whim? But then she thought how Florence's 
heart had been set upon the measure and cherished 
no more doubts. 

Long before Florence had calmed the tumult of 
her brain Marion was quietly dreaming, and yet an 
event had bappened that evening which was of deeper 
moment to both of them than the one lying awake 
on account of it and listening to the strange whispers 
of fancy, or the other, sleeping the dreamless sleep of 
virtue and contentment, could possibly imagine. 

The evening had been well advanced and most of 
the guests had already paid their respects to the fair 
young débutante when Percy Giadwin appeared upon 
the scene. He was a stranger there, aud attended 
the party as the friend of certain old schoolmates and 
intimates of Florence. 

Mr. Gladwin was a man perhaps thirty-five years 
of age, tall, dark, and handsome. ‘There was some- 
thing in his brilliant eyes and his man-of-the-world 
air which impressed Florence deeply, and after the 
introduction and the moment’s ciat which followed 
it she found occasion to say to Ellen Vernon: 

“Who is this handsome cavalier of yours, and 
whence comes he?” 

Ellen replied, with a rather patronizing air: 

* Mr, Gladwin is a friend of my uncle. He is of a 
very aristocratic family, and is himself of distin- 
guished abilities,” 

Miss Vernon’s manner was such as to make it im- 
possible fur Florence to continue her inquiries, aud, 





amid the rush of introductions, the event passed from 
her mind. Later in the eveuiug, however, she had 
betaken hers.lf to a quiet corner, for the express 
purpose of regaining her breath aud calming her 
pulses a little, when suddenly Mr, Gladwin appeared 
at her side, 

*: You are fatigued, Miss Neville,” he snid. * Per- 
mit me to conduct you to a quieter place than this, 
and then procure you some refreshment,” 

He offered her his arm, which she gratefully ac- 
cepted, and led her to a corner of the conservatory. 
Disappearing for an instant, he returned with an ice. 
It was a commonplace attention, but the air with 
which it was rendered was not at all commonplace. 

Florence was no silly schoolgirl, Under the judi- 
cious guidance of her mamma she had been given a 
much more extensive knowledge of the world than 
most schoolgirls possess. She was quite well enough 
acquaiated with the conventional type of the society 
man to know that Mr. Gladwin, in power and ele- 
gance and the possession uf himself, was so far bs- 
yond it as to seem almost another order of being. 
ven this did not express the whole difference be- 
tween him and the gentlemen to whom she was used. 
His presence thrilled and almost awed her. He seem:d 
always looking at her across some great gulf of deep 
and possibly strange experience. 

** l would give a fortune,” was her constant thought, 
“just to know that man’s history.” 

She feared him, and yet she was fascinated by 
him. ‘Their conversation was only of common- 
places, but it seemed inclined to prolong itself inde- 
finitely. 

At length Mrs. Neville missed her daughter, and 
made search. She was a litile startled to find her 
téte-4-téte with this dark strauger, but his coolness 
reassured her, 

“The gaieties of the evening were overpowering 
Miss Neville,” he said. “She was literally fainting 
under her conquests, and I took the liberty ot 
shielding her fromthe too great stress of her attrac- 
tions.” 

Mrs. Neville expressed her gratitude politely, and 
though, to tell the trath, she was not over woll picased, 
she could do no other than to accept Mr. Giadwin’s 
escort to the drawing-room. 

After that instant Florence missed him from the 
rooms. Indeed she saw no more of him that even- 
ing, but the glamour of his wonderful eyes was upon 
her, aud, complaining of fatigue, she kept as much 
in suadow as possible until the guests begau to re- 
tire. 

The next day Mr. Gladwin called. Mrs. Neville 
was engaged with other guests, and, as he remained 
but a moment, she had no thought of danger to Flo- 
rence, But even that brief call had afforded the prac- 
tised man of the world au opportunity of deepeuiug 
the impression of the eveniug previous. 

When Florence went upstairs to dress for dinner 
she called Marion to her, as was her usual custom, and 
recounted the incidents of the day. 1t seemed strange 
to her, aud yet the impulse was irresistible, and she 
carefully concealed from Marion all knowledge of 
Mr. Gladwin. If her conscience upbraided her, 
she stilled it by saying, ‘Jt is nothiung—au intro- 
duction, the offer of an ice, a tive minutes’ call, that 
is all.” 

P was yetin her heart of heart she knew it was not 


The weeks passed on, and, although Florence fre- 
quently met her new acquaintance, and always there 
was a deepening of her first impressions of at- 
traction and mystery, she still hesitated to coutide 
to her friend the story of Ler interest in Mr, Gladwin. 

At length, one day, going into Florence’s dress. 
ing-room, Marion noticed upon the bureau a glass 
in which was a cluster of the purple blossoms of the 
asphodel, 

She started and grew very pale; but happily Flo- 
rence, Who was busy with a refractory kuot of ribbon, 
did not notice her change of colour. 

““ Why,” she said, ‘* where did you get such flowers 
as these?” 

Florence looked up then, and turned crimson, 

“Oh! those?” she said, hastily, “ I did not mean 
that you should see them,” 

Marion was astonished at her manner, for hitherto 
she had not imagined that Florence had any dis- 
position to make secrets with her. Her face ex- 
pressed both surprise and sorrow, and !loreuce has- 
tened to say: 

“Oh! it is nothing very wonderful. They were 
given me last evening by a gentleman—a geutle- 
man of whom I think you have never heard me 
speak.” 

In an instant Marion was enlightened. 

“T wish,” she said, ‘that you would tell me more 
about this gentleman.” 

* Dear Marion,” said Florence, “it is nothing. I 
met Mr, Gladwin at my coming-out party. He is 
very handsome, very distinguished, aud impresses me 
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somehow differently from any other gentleman I have 
ever met.” > 

“ And he gave you asphedel,” said Marion, with an 
effort to becalm. “What did he say when he gave 
it to you ?” 

“Tt is strange that you should ask that ques- 
tion.” 

“ But T wish it to be answered.” ‘ 

Marion spoke with the authority of love, and her 
friend felt it. Amd yet she. hesitated before repeat- 
ing the words, 

“ What he said to me was like a line ont of a tra- 
gedy,” she said. “It was this: *‘the men ofvoar 
house give only asphodel to the wouren ~whom they 
esteem, for they who can drink of ourcup ‘must not 
fear to.taste a bitter draught.’” 

“ Florence,” said Marion, almost: sternly, “do:you 
love that man?” 

Miss Neville was very pale. She was -noither a 
coward vor a weakling, but there. was an influence 
upon her which more aud more, she felt, was that of 
a spirit stronger than-hers. She lookediuto Marion’s 
face with dumb entreaty in her eyes. 

“Heaven help me, Marion,” she said,“ I donot 
know.” 

Marion sat by her side; and» quietly begged ber 
to be more frank. 

“Tell me all about it,” she said. “I am older 
than you, and more experienced. Possibly I shall 
be able to help you.” 

“Why, thus it stands,” said Florence, half-mock- 
ingly. and yet with deepest. seriousness at heart. 
“The gentleman seems in every way an eligible parti, 
and I fancy he stands: upon thevergeof amoffer. I 
may be wistaken, but so it-seems to:me.” 

“ And if he should offer, yonr. heart inclines you 
to accept him?” 

“ He impresses meas no oneielse ever did. When 
be enters a room J know it, though I am not looking 
in that direction. If he asks we to dance: with him 
Ihave no alternative but to obey. Whatever he 
desires I grant him without hesitation ; and. get I 
sometimes feel that.the power he has over me is not 
the result of a true attraction.” 

“If all that yousay ds true, if.he were-to.ask you 
to be lis wife, and there was no higher authority to 
whom you must appeal—I mean, for instance, if you 
Were an orpban without ties, you would not hesitate 
to marry him?” 

* Oh, I see what youmean,” said Florence. “* Why 
did 1 not think of it befare?” 

She shuddered as she spoke, aud buried her face 
in her hands. 

At this instant Mrs. Neville.entered the room. 

“ Why, Florence, dear,” she exclaimed, ‘why so 
aad? Mr. Gladwin ie, below waiting for you to 
drive with him. Dress yourself. quickly, my love.” 

Marion stepped out into the hall, determined to ob- 
taina view ofthe gentiomau’s ‘ace At.that instant the 
parlour bell rang, and, obeying a sudden impulse, 
she slipped down the back stairs, aud presented her- 
self in answer to the swnmons. 

The room was dark,.and Mr..Gladwin, pacing rest- 
lessly up and down inthe sladows scarcely observed 
at all the face of the seewing.servant, whostood 
humbly before him to kaow his wauts. 

“A glass of water, if you please,” he said, civilly 
enough, 

Marion slipped out, and, meeting aservantin the 
hall, tiansferred the order.to him. She hadjseen all 
thatshe cared to see; indeed the vision made her 
quake and tremble. Waiting but a moment to calm 
the hurried beating of her heart,. she slipped up the 
back staircase, determined to, prevent Fiorence fram 
taking this dangerous dyixe. But, to her mortifica- 
tion, she found that she wasalready too late. Elo- 
rence had gone down the front. way, and wasalready 
in the carriage. To interfere now seemed impossible, 
and would, she felt certain, cost her her own, life, 
while it might not. eave her friend, ~Therewas too 
much at stake, she thought, to risk hasty. measures. 
In order to compass the ruin which her foe,so richly 
merited it would be necessary to kuow exactly. npon 
what ground he stood. 

She wentimmediately to Mre.Neville,and inquired 
coucerning Mr. Gladwiu’s.claims and proteusions. 
Mrs. Neville was in her mostcomplaceut mood. She 
did not mind telling Marion, jsho said, who was.so 
dear a friend to her dear child, that Florence was ap- 
parently on the. eve. of makipg a most  brilliaut 
match. Mr, Gladwin was a gentleman of unlimited 
micans, of fine family, aud mo-t distinguished gifts. 

* Pardon me,”’ said Marion, “if I.presum:. IL can 
enly plead my deep iuterest in dear Florence. Unless 
Mr. Gladwin should prove to be a man cf teuderer 

mould than some 1 have met with I fear very. much 
for liorence’s happiuess.” 

Mrs. Neville replied, a little hanghtily ; 

“ Plorence will certainly not be required to marry 
any man against her will, and the husband whow 
her heart elects, and whom her parents appiwve, 


must, I should suppose, all things considered, be the 
person in whose hands her happiness will be sxiest.” 
It was useless to. strive to influence Mrs. Neville 
against him, and yet Marien had no seriwus fears for 
Piorence. Surely, when she should er that vit 
was to this man that she owed all the unhappiness of 
her life, even though she could bring no evidenee of 
her story, Florence would. believe her.and would 
abhor him, Yet, after all, she knew his.fascinations 
aud his strange, mysivrious power, and she waited 
in some anxiety for ber friead’s return. 

It grew. dusk,.and.still Florence was.absent. 

Suddenly a great fear, stole into. Muriou’s heart. 
Whet if she should never return ? 

She seated hersel{.at the window: of the upper hall, 

and watched, in almost breathless suspeuse, for the 
eppearance of the carriage. The short winter | twi- 
light faded, and still the truants:did not come. 
When the dinner-bell rang, and still'there was. no 
sigu of Florence, Marien could bear the auspeuse ‘no 
longer. Calling Mra. Neville to her room, she 
begged her to believe that something was :ccrtaiuly 
wrong. 
“ Percy Gladwin,” she. said, “jis .not: that man’s 
true name. In my youth 1 kuew bim: well, . Lwas 
once for two years in his power. I believed)imyself 
his wife, for it was not until a seeming: priest had 
blest our union that 1 would consent to put. myself 
so much in his power as.to give him the opportunity 
to carry me away with him to lis. hame. It is uv 
time to tell you now by what. miracle Lesenped fram 
his power. Many times he has told me abst no 
woman ever escap.d from him aud dived; thatde 
would track such a one through tropic hests,er 
Arctic snows, sooner. than. that she.should escape: his 
vengeance. It was.the knowledge.of this face which 
induced Florence to give me a.home:.here. there, at 
least, she though: I suould be safe.” 

Mrs.. Neville was at first inpyredulous, but .Mr. 
Neviile, less slow to believe illiof bis. elegaut acquaint- 
ance, speedily called iu the police. 

In a balf-hour's.time it was ascertained ‘that a 
strange craft, which had beew lyiug at. anchor, had 
toward evening set sail, having.tirss taken.on .board 
a party who had driven down the road. 

A sinall steam-tug was seutin, pursuit ationce,: and 
while Mrs. Neville and Marion were weeping aud 
praying at home the unhappy father und the oficers 
of the law were making all Laste.upeu.ithe:.track of 
the villain and his prey. 

Meanwhile Jet.us follow the. fortunes of JLr..Glad- 
win aud his companion. 

“I wish to.show you to-day.some very fino subur- 
ban property, which I have some idea of purchasing 
for a summer residence. I liketo have ane residence 
to which I cau.escape when I wish to be in-solitude. 
The spot 1. have in view..commands a anagnificeut 
view of the water andthe opposite,shore, and Lhave 
somehow taken a vivlent.faucg to.it.” 

Florence, inu.spite of the warnoing.of herfriend, was 
very much uuder thespell of her compauiou’s.smoath 
address, and expressed. her pleasure ateecipg dis con- 
templated purchase. 

During tuat drive Mr. Gladwin exerted: to.the. ut- 
most every fasciuation whieh .he possessed, aud 
Plerence was obliged to confess that she hud. never 
before. been.so highly eutertained, He ed let.iu upan 
her also glimpses of his, great wealth; aud iu the 
slow of her excited fancy ue: seemed as, uvble asa 

ince. 

They. reached at length the tract. of ground upon 
which, as he.said, Mr, Gladwin. hadsomvy. thoughis of 
building, and Florence found indeed that the pros- 
pect was charming. As they were about to euter 
the carriage, however, for their return, Mr. Gladwin, 
discoverad, to his great.apparent vemation, that one 
of the springs of the carriage was broken. 

* This vehicle,” be said, “ certainly is unsafe. It 
will never do to risk your precious life in.it);especially 
as my horses are to-day more tuan.usually didicult.of 
control.” 

He hesitated for a moment,.as.if ia doubt. what 
course to pursue, and then, shading hiaeyrs with his 
Land from the rays of the sutting, sun, he. swept the 
surface of the water with an. anxious, inquiring 
glauce. 

“Thave a yacht,” he said, “somewhere. out. there. 
If now I could sigaal her, we might go.on. board.and 
sail upon this incoming tide far move guickly than 

we could make the jouruey by laud. Au! there she 
is,” he added, and taking outa pocket. glass, he, pro- 
ceeded to verify his,suspicion,. ‘ Yes, itis the ‘St. 
Cecilia,’” be wenton. * Now if Lean.sigualihery we 
shall be most fortunate,” 

Ue drew asilver wiistle from his poeket, aud: blew 
a long, shrill blast upouit; then, pausing for a mo- 
ment, he, gave auother, aud.anotuer. At the. third 
whistle a, white tlag was flung out from the yacht. 
Mr, Gladwin answered it by waving. his. haudker- 
chief, and presently a beat. was lowered, 


perturbation of mind ; still the whole affair seemed so 
simple that she hardly knew how to account forthe 
misgivings which troubled her, The yacht, mean- 
time, had set sail and approached as near theshore as 
was practicable. Upon.ber deck Florence gould plainly 
see a woman's form. 

“ Why,” she said, “there:is a lady there” 

“ Yes,” he replied. “I was preparing s surprise: for 
you. Having little oceasion the services of tho 
craft just at present, I have lent it to my brother-in- 
law,.and he with his familysare onboard, .They are 
making a cruise along the:coast.”” 

Floreuce’s last scruple ‘was silenced by this ex- 
plenation, and when the boat..approached the shore 
she entered it very willingly, saying: 

“ This will be a delightful. adventure. I am very 
fond of sailing.” 

When they reached ‘the deck of: the yacht, how- 
ever, the lady had disa: :Mr. Gladwin hurried 
her immediately to the cabin, as if: jealous lest the 
eyes of the crew should rest »upou her. Excusing 
himself iustantly, she -heard:.lis vaiees soon after, 
upon deck, giving orders in a language which sho 
did not even recognize, and very soon the flapping of 
sails and the rattling of cordage made it elear to her 
that the yacht was being: put onder full sail. 
The’cabin was. lighted only bya. skylight, bat 
pushing through into asmall. statewroom, the door of 
which stood partly opeu,she found: there |a smal) 
window, from, which she.could diseerm that: in: place 
of going homeward they were in factomaking all 
speed in the opposite direction, and: that before an 
outgoing tide aud a favouring gale. 

“Lben for the first time Florence realized her situa- 
tion. This man conid be no other than:s villain; aud 
amost bold and daring one at thatwand she. was 
utterly in his power. 

.For two hours she sat.in ancagony of) suspense, 
expecting every moment to hear his footstep:at tho 
outer cabia-door; bat. Mr. Gladwin: was: by ofar too 
much engaged in making sure his escape to think of 
minor details now. His craft wasi-but; a» sailing 
vessel, light and swift it-is true, but any sudden 
change of «vind might put him :within easy reach of 
any swift steam-tug that might besentiin chase. 

vA. few milas farther :on-he:expected. tameet-a swift 
steamer of more! then. dubious character. Once ho 
could transfer his: charge to the esbin.of: the “ Water 
Rover,” he would feel safein his and it 
would then be time enough to.give.the sein: to pas- 


sion. 

There had been clonds:about the sunset, and the 
night shut down dark and wild. The:eaptain of tho 
“ St. Cecilia ” paced :her deck, in constant watch for 
ithe signal ligutsof the “ Water Bover.” /Meantino 
the wind baffled him, and he was notmaking. the pro- 
gress which he desived. .1t) was: sear :midni- lit 
when he first descried, far»astern of him,:a light, 
and ° craft which seumed. to be holding» swiftly on his 
track, \ 

Calling his: skipper, he bade hin» watel it with his 
glass, aud see if iu the darkness he: could make: out 
anything of its character. 

ina half-hour the man: reported : 

“It iso steam-tug, sir; and she’s: chase.” 

Just then the watch:cried out:that the: signal-light 
of the * Water Rover” was visible »onuthe darboard 


quarter. 

Gladwin’s first. impulse, whewhe learned that jus- 
tice, was already upon his track,had been to-seek lis 
vctim and make her feel his powervwhile yet he 
migut 5 but the a that the ere Ro- 
ver”? was at hand changed: his: purpose. eon 
board his gallant craft, with» halfibour the start of 
his pursuers, he could afford to bid defiance'to them. 
Every nerve. must be strained to: affect that purpose. 
It was not now the pleasure of aw hour-which was at 
stake but his own jife. Taken hewowed ho never 
would be. j 

By what miraculous: agency his pursuers ‘had so 
soon gained tidiags of him he could: not dream, .2- 
deed so impossible.did it seem tliat he-wasuati tines 
| half.iuclined to believe that.there must besomeunis- 
take, 

Suddeuly, however, by one of those mental opera- 
tious which can never..be explained, he ‘recalled the 
moment) when he had stood in the sbadowy parlour 
of the Nevilles, and a servant had answered) his ring. 
lie caugut aguin the. timid bat penetrating look 
which had been turned:upon:him, and: da/au iustant 
the truth flasi:iedinto his mind. ; 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed, ‘‘itowasshe, “Why did 
Lnot knew itthen? The game is up mow if we 
‘cannot. overhaul, the ‘Water Rover.’ Quce on her 
deck her guns) shall blow that steamer’ out of the 
water. She shall never go: back to bear wituess 
againstme. So anuch I get for breaking my oath 
nevvrto letia woman escapeme, It is my doom. 
shui) notescape it.” 

Years before it had been foretold to him that he 
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had escaped from his power, and, though he did not 
foran instant waver id his plaus, lis mind seemed 
paralyzed, atid there was no lonser the force in his 
brain or in his arm that was wont to reside there, 
Yet he strove to rally his powers. 

“Many a time,” he said, “ I haveconquered against 
greaterodds. Let menot give way .until my time 
comes.” 

The “ Water Rover” had answered her master’s 
signal promptly, and was approaching the yacht with 
all speed. ‘The distance between the twocrafts was 
shortening visibly every moment now, but the swift 
tug was bearing down with an almost incrodible velo- 
city. The game-was as» well understood upon her 
deck as mpon either of the other vessels, and all a fa- 
ther’s fond anxiety, backed by the most liberal offers 
of reward, was made to stimulate the zeal of both 
officers and-men. 

As the-clase drew near its close; and the chances 
seemed to favour the fugitives, the wind. suddenly 
veered tos point which barred his progress effectually. 
A long tack must be madein the very teeth of the 
tug, which would necessitate a change of course upon 
the part of the * Water Rover,” and a consequent loss 
of time, 

The pursuers saw their advantage, and hailed it 
with three rousing cheers; which were plainly heard 
on board both the opposing vessels. 

At that moment the captain of the yacht saw that 
to reach the “ Water Rover” was hopeless, and he 
gave orders to scuttle fhe yacht, while he himself 
went below. 

Florence was in an agony of fear;-but'the first sight 
of his pallid aud desperate face assured her that thore 
was danger abroad to him as well as to her. 

“My beautiful Mlorence,” he-said, “I told you that 
the women who esteemed the: men of my line must 
drink of a bitter-cup. “Yon -will’ find how true my 
words are this night. When we left the shore 1 
thought ere this to have made you mine beyond re- 
call, but that maid of yours has pat’the hounds upon 
my track sooner than I fancied, and now you must 
take a leap with me for-your life. ‘There is not time 
even to take one kiss from your sweet lips. Nover 
mind, sweetheart. ‘With good luck we'll board the 
‘Water Rover’ soon; and then there'll be time enough 
for love.” 

Florence was pale as a lily. She hated and feared 
this man, but in spite of all she had a certain despair- 
ing admiration for his strength and his-‘determiuation. 

“ What is it,” she said, “that-you wish meto do?” 

“You will permit me to’ bind this life«preserver 
about-your ‘waist. It is not exactly the cestus of 
Venus, but it will do you a better service this night. 
The yacht is scuttled, is already sinking ;‘do-you not 
feel ber going down under your’ feet? A’ boat is 
ready, but it may fail us. Hasten now ;-my hand is 
upon you, and nothing but death will release my 
hold. “If we drown we go down togetier.” 

They had reached ‘the deck,-where’ the -seamen 
were already throwing themselves into'the water, 
trusting to be able to swim to the ‘Water’ Rover," 
or to be picked up-by its» boats, whiely were beiug 
lowered. é 

At this instant, too, in answer to a signal from 
its master, the “ Water'Rover” opened fire upon the 
tug. 

The dismay of Florence was indescribable. It was 
soon evident, however, that the position ofthe eraft 
was such that the firing coald do but little exeeution 
upon the tug, and all the offorts of the outlaws were 
therefore concentrated upon the task of ‘reseuing'the 
captain and crew of the yaclt. 

The boat in which-were'the captain atd’'Florence 
carried no light, and for a time it seemed entirely pro- 
bable thatit would reaclr the steamer under cover of 
the darkness, but Fate was wot to be'thus cheated of 
her prey. 

Florence, who was growing accustomed to a-sonse 
of danger, and whom the sight of allies so near in- 
spired with a despairing courage, sent out over the 
sullen darkness a cry which she knew would stir one 
loyal heart, 

“Father !” she called, and atthe same moment 
drawing a smal} pistol: which. she had found in the 
state-room, and secreted about her person for use in 
the last dire extremity, she suddenly pointed it at 
her foe and fired. 

Gladwin was’ disabled, but not killed, atid again 
Florence sent forth that shrill, despairing ery: 

“* Father !? 

The pursuers heard it, and, aided by the’ flash of 
the pistol, so changed their course that in ten mimntes 
they had reached the boat in which sat the trembling 
Florence beside the wounded and bleeding ‘outlaw. 

Florence was soon rescued. “The.officers on board 
the tug were clamorous to-arrest her captor, but Mr. 


Neville interfered. 
“Let him alone," he-said. “I think ‘his-«wound 
fatal. He will be nicked up by his men. “If we were 


to take Lim to town, it would entail explanations, 





which now we may happily avoid. We shall sail for 
France in a week’s time, and before we return people 
will have ceased asking questions.” 

His counsel prevailed, aud in the gray light of 
moruing the tug anchored in the harbour, and Flo- 
renco was restored to her waiting mother and to 
Marion, 

Tie “ Water Rover,” unaware of what had tran- 
spired, and busy with the search for the captain’s 
boat, suffered the tug to make good its escapo; and 
as the morning dawned, having failed to discover the 
missing boat, aud fearing, after the adventure éfthe 
night, to be found in such dangerous proximity.ta.the 
coast, departed with all haste. 

A little later, some fishermen found upon theshore, 
washed in by the flood tide, the body of a mamwith 
a bullet hole iu his breast. ‘They took tle body on 
shore and it was buried, 

Marion went to France as companion to Florenee, 
and the friendship which had beew cemented «by 
events so wonderful remained faithiukend firméhrough 
their whole lives, JW. 


—_—_—_——sse— 
THE UNWHOLES)MENE2S OF CASEIRON 
STOVES, 

Tue French Academy having commissioned ‘MAL. 
Morin, Payen, Deville, Bernard, Bussey,aad Rémy 
to investigate this subject, experiments ‘were iusti- 
stuted by them» with stoves of cast and wronght-isen, 
using soft-eonls, with tlhe view of learning ander 
what condition stoves of metal become nubealthy 
through the presence of carbonic acid.and carbonic 
oxide in therooms heated by thom. The resultewf 
two oxperiments-rane with cry air, the otherwamith | 
moist—aregivem imthe report, Rabbits wereunade 
to breathe the air: massing over stoves of east 
wrought iron heatedée,redness, and afterwardesahe+ 


mical exaninatioumofithe blood of the enimaisvmed | 


made to ascertaimthe presence of carbonic.exide, Dhe 
following wordsare usediiy giving the reaultwofithe 
experiments: ! 

“If thesammeary of therexperiments madermpou 
rabbits doesnot permitwmsito &xwnith any; ision 
the proportions of earbomic oxide {their 
blood, nerithat of sheoxygen which hagbeemenpélled 
from it, the resulte.all agree to show’that: thease of 
stoves of-ousi-irouheated toa red:heat causesiin: the 
blood, by the presence of carbonic oxide, segasuemi- 
nently poisonems, clianges whose repetitionamay)be- 
come dangerous ; while the same method ofiimnesti- 
gatioushas not revealed, aualozous 6ffects wmibenuthe 
heat has been. produced from stovesuof »msagght-or 
sheet-iron.” 

In experiments made prior to the above Morin came 
to the conclusion that witl suaiseesf wrought-iron 
heated to a red heat-carbonic oxide is produced, his 
experimouts showing that the passage of the air over 
cast and wrought-iron heated to redness causes. the 
development of carbonic oxide to an extent notice- 
ably greater iu the case of cast-iron than in that of 
wrought, 

in: presenting the conclusions or results of the en- 
tire series of experiments made upon. stoves, of cast 
aud) wrong btrivon duriug the year the. commission 
reporte as fullows: 

“The carbonic oxide, whose presence has been 
proved »when:stoves of cast-iron are used, may arise 
from severu]different:causes: Ist. Tue permeability 
of the stove by that gas, whichwill pass from sh- 
interior of the fire-pot to the exterior. 2ud. Tue 
diroctiaction.of the oxygen,of the iron upon. the.car- 
bon of the cast-iron beated to reduess, 3rd. ‘he de- 
composition of carbonic acid contuined in theair by 
its: contact. with, metal heated to reduess. 4th, ‘Pie 
influence of the organic dust naturally contained ia 
the-air.” 

Another very important conclusion is arrived at-by 
the,commission—viz., that all.stoves and heating ap- 
paratus of cast-iron, aud eveu those of wrought-iron, 
should belived with tire-brick or other substauce, 80 
as to provent them from attaining a red heat, In 
America, where stoves are generally used, aud more 
authracite than soft coal is burnt, the subject bas long 
attracted attention; but from the recent rise in the 
price.of fuelin Mugland aud the probable large intro- 
duction of stoves for the sake of economy, a reference 
to it here may not be without its.use. No more pro- 
mineat cause. of disease in families exists than such 
devices. for..burning authracite coals in cast-irun 
stoves not provided with good fire-brick linings. 


Maiuiz Curistine, the double lady, is the subject 
of a lawsuit: by. a-railway company in France, who 
coutend that she or they ought to travel with two 
tickets. Miss Christine says that one is sufficient. 

Int-Tumrer. — A single person of sour, sullen 
temper—what a dreadful’thing itis to have such a 
one in the house! ‘Lhereis not: myrrl: and aloes.aud 
ebloride of lime:enough in the world to disinfect a 
single home of sucha nuisance as that; no riclics, 





such persons from utter vulgarity. There is one 
thing which rising persons hate the reputation of 
more than all others, and that is vulgarity; but, 
trust me, ill-temper is the vulgarest thing that the 
lowest born and illest bred can ever bring to his 
hame, It is one of the worst forms of impiety. Pee- 
visiiness ina home is naught but sin in the very 
temple of love. 

Lexury.—Luxary is a vico which prompts many 
to run into expenses beyoud what their circumstances 
will admit, Audwhy? Because respect is attached 
te prodigality, and covtempt is shown for those wlio 
bdo not maintain a similar profusion; because the 
custom of lavish expenditure is universal, and because 
things that are superfluous, useless and frivolous are 

almost necessary and indispensable. Llere 
imthe mischief of luxury, 

Moral Bsaury.—What isthe beauty of nature 
but a beauty clothed with moral associations 2? \Vhat 
isthe highest beauty of literature, poetry, fiction, 
atidithe fine artsjbut a moral beauty which genius 
has» bodied forth! for the admiration of the world? 

Andee hat-areithose-qualities of the human character 
which aretreasmedwp.in the memory aud heart of 
mmatiogs—the objests,of universal reverence aud ex- 
;ultasion; the themesofecolebration, of eloquence, aud 
pabedestal song; bheveushzinedidols of admiration and 
dowé? sAro they; not patziotiem, heroism, plilan- 
a pee magnanimity, martyrdom ? 

THs “Hovss-—Hogarthis house;his little 
country box at Chiawiek; which he left on his last 
}gaucney to LeicestersSquare, aiter*having for more 
} ry .eseapédwany considerable injury, |ias 
tesietiithaes Jos cardio: jel ican, who has 
piumned the house intu.a* swee “shop ; while the 
gatdenpwhichwntilof late was.a-wildervess of |ili- 
nepleatdd/ifiowers, has been s ofthese orna- 

{forthe land is-tabe : ifforist. ‘he 
‘burial »pleces.of Hogartlis with their little 
béablets, avestill preserved, and weare oa learn 
| ithatshe neeeereess foke eave of them. 

Ss OF areugame people who 
seeth.ta:be e frumoeare: andsforrow, so calmly 
and-emooth!y do: theiritves ‘floween. Bat in such 
b ensomithe bricbémesadegenorally all at the begivuing. 
\By.asid by. a gepismadetia: the family circle. Ono 
Jikkwotthe chaiaiewadelyybroken. Then in fearfully 
quitkesuccessiou fillow others, @Uithe-whole fanily 
suemmallat oncesto. dissolye:and:@isappear. With 
someitheir brightest days.ave tha@indatter days. ‘l'ho 
gloryanud pease «ad beanty f Whersunget of their 
liveseare inv steangeconteast:toidtsiidark, gloomy, 
murky morning. 

“Kus Pumapenraia Exuaarmes—American ad- 
viees state that the designs forthe-great building io 
Bainmount Rack, Philad«lphiaj forthe-centennial cele- 
bration ia bean. 


1896,. have - It will 
covrt80}.0cres,and:the tof the 
Paris Ruposition. of 


Fs idiinthe form 
of a parallelogram instead an ellipse. 


The materials 
will be chiefly wood and galvanized iron, and although 
the structure: will be divided into 21; separate pavil- 
livns, it will “ practicaily form one vast hall 1,669 ft. 
long, 705 ft. broad, and 187 ft. high, the courte 
merely acting as the columns which support an or- 
diuary .cciling.”” Magunificant vistas, itis added, 
“are: thus secured in. all. directions,.aud an area of 
17} acres is visible from a central point.” 

New Larration or SILVER.—-A,patent has been 
obtained .by M.. Pirsch-Baudwin fora. metallic alloy 
which is declared to resemble, silver. batter. than any 
other, yet known with respect.to .calour, specific 
gravity, malleability, ductibility, sound,.and other 
characteristics. The new .alloy.is.a compound of 
copper, nickel, tin, zine, cobalt, aud iroa. Tie follow- 
iug proportions are said to; produce avery white 
metal, perfectly imitating silver:—Copper, 71:00 
parts; nickel, 16:50 parts; cobalt, 1°75 parts; tin, 
2:30 parts; iron, 1:25 parts; zinc, 7°00. parts. A small 
quantity of alauminum,.about. 14, per ceut., may be 
atided. The manufacture is: rather peculiar. lhe 
first step is to alloy the nickel with its own weight 
of the,copper and the zinc in the proportion of six 
parts.to tev of.copper. ‘The niekelalloy, theiron, the 
rest of the copper, the cobalt, in the forma of disci 
oxide,.and the charcoal are then placed all together 
in a plumbago crucible. This,is shen covered over 
with chareoal.and exposed to great heat. Wheu the 
whole is melted the heat.is allowed to subside, and 
the alloy of zinc and copper is added when. the tem- 
perature is just sufficien: to.melt it, “his done, the 
crucible is taken off the fire and its. contents stirred 
with a hazel stick; the/tinds then added, first being 
wrapped in paper and then, dropped into the crucible. 
‘Lie alloy is again stirred:and Anally poured into the 
moulds ; it is now ready tobe rolled.aud wrought 
just like silver. A great portion of the zinc is vola- 
tiliz-d iu the act of fusivy, so'that very litile remains 
iu the alloy. The superiority of this, metal is said to 
depend priucipally on the cobalt, to which is due its 





no elezauce of mivn, uo beauty of face, can ever screen 


peculiar argentine lustre, 
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[HUSBAND 
AN INCIDENT OF MY WEDDING 
TOUR. 





I HAVE always been opposed to the postponement 
of weddings for any length of time on account of a 
death. What can soften the anguish of a family be- 
reavement like the assumption of new and tender ties ? 
Or what can restore impaired strength like change of 
scene? The counsel of a judicious mother saved me 
needless suffering ; and it was not many weeks after 
the first great sorrow of our lives that 1 left home on 
my wedding tour. 

During our journey my husband left the carriage 
in which we were seated, to smoke for a half-hour, 
as he said, in an adjoining carriage. 

He had scarcely gone out when a lady, who had 
been occupying a seat nearly opposite ours, arose and 
came toward me. I had particularly noticed her neat 
attire and youthful appearance, and wondered to see 
her travelling alone. She wore a plain gray poplin 
dress, trimmed with black braid, with a tunic, and a 
straw bonnet with wide pink ribbon strings, and pink 
rosebuds for the inside trimming. Her gray bardge 
veil was thrown back. She came toward me hesita- 
tingly, resting her little gloved hand on the back of 
the seat, and looked at me with a bewildered yet an 
earnest expression, which at once interested me. 

“May I sit by you a few minutes?” she asked, 
timidly, and in a very low voice. 

“Certainly,” 1 replied, making room for her 
by taking up a book that lay on the seat. 

After a moment’s silence she said: 

* Indeed | ought to ask your forgiveness for coming 
to you; butI have been trying for a long time to 
tnake up my mind to speak, and, madam, you look as 
if you would listen to me.” 

i looked her full in the face, moved by the tone of 
deep feeling unmistakeable in the words she 
uttered. She was evidently very young, and ex- 
tremely prepussessing in appearauce, if not pretty 
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| was barbed with refined cruelty! 


' money whenever she wanted it. 
| stay with her relatives, and seemed to have made up 





‘Wreng? Surely not,” I replied. 

“I wrote,” she continued, “to tell my husband 
what a delightful visit 1 wae enjoying at home, [ 
wrote many times, and got no answer. At last he 
sent me this,” 

She drew out a folded paper from her bag and 
handed it to me, bidding me read it. As I did so she 
turned away, concealing her face; but I knew that 
she was weeping. 

lt was a brief letter, but written in a manner show- 
ing the hand of a man of education, But every line 
He expressed 
satisfaction iu hearing that Emily—so he called her 
—was so very happy, as she described herself. It 
was certainly natural that she should enjoy the 


, suciety of her nearest kindred ; and he did not blame 


her, nor regret it. On the contrary, he was very 


: glad of it; and he proposed to her to extend inde- 
-_tinitely the visit she was enjoying so very much. In- 


deed he really thought it would be by far the best 
thing for her to remain with her mother and family, 
and not to return to him at.all. He -would send her 
He urged her to 


lis mind to insist upon a separation. 

‘The poor young wife looked eagerly in my face as 
I handed her back the letter. 

‘* What do you think of it?” she asked, in a quiver- 
ing voice, 

“ It is not a kind letter,” I began. 

“Oh, but my husband was always kind to me—al- 
ways!” she cried, quickly. 

“ And he loved you?” 


“ He seemed to love me. Why else did he want 


‘me to marry him?’ she asked, iuuocently. 
i “True. 


And you loved—you love him ?” 

She clasped her hands, and her eyes filled again, 
There was no need of an answer in words. 

“ What ought I to do?” she asked, searching my 
face with anxious scrutiny. ‘Must I obey him? 
What was the best thing to do after receiving such 
a letter?” 

“ What did your friends advise ?” 

“They wanted me to stay with them.” 

“ What was your first impulse? What did your 
own heart prompt you to do?” I said. 

To go to my husband at once!” was her em- 
phatic reply. “So I came away directly, I did uot 
wait an hour to think of it; though they all said 1 
should not come.” 











AND WIFE.] 
Her features were regular and very delicate; her 
compiexion was fair and pale; her low forehead was 
banded with masses of soft brown hair. Her eyes 
were large and dark gray, shaded with very long 
lashes ; they had, I thought, a singular attraction ; a 
tender shyness was in their depths, and I saw that 
they were suffused with moisture. My sympathies 
were stirred as I asked: 

“* What can I do for you ?” 

She hesitated, and I could see that she trembled. 

“T shall be glad to assist you,” I continued, and 
made a movement as if to draw out my purse. 

She started and coloured painfully as she prevented 
me. 

“Not that, madam!” she said. “I do not want 
that kind of help. But Ido want advice. I want to 
know what I ought to do. Oh, madam! I am in great 
—in very great distress!” 

“ You have lost a friend ?” I asked, tears welling 
into my own eyes as I thought the same afiliction 
might have visited us both. 

** No, ma’am—that is, if you mean by death!” she 
faltered, with a kind of dry, gasping sob, as if her 
heart were aching with grief. ‘1 may have lost my 
best friend—at least—oh, forgive me! How I wish 
I could be certain what to do!” 

She covered her face, and burst into passionate 
tears. I soothed her gently, and after a short time 
she was able to tell me her story. 

She was, though young, older in wedded life than 
myself, for she had been married a little less than a 
year. Her husband was a merchant. She had left 
him a few weeks before to pay a visit to her mother, 
who lived on a farm in Kent. 

“Oh, madam, I was so happy there! I cannot 
tell you how happy! It was my first visit. And to 
be at home once more, with my dear mother and 
young sisters and my brothers! And all so lovely 





at this pleasant season! Was I wrong to be so 
happy?” 


“ You did right!” Lexclaimed, “Just right!” 
“Did1I? Ob, I am soglad you think so!” and in 
| her enthusizsm she seized my hand, pressing it closely 
in both hers. ‘But they all reproached me for com- 
ing aftera man who had shown he did not care for 
me aad wanted to get rid of me. Aiter I came into 
‘the train I began tothink perhaps they were right 
and my husband did not waut me; and after he had 
_ written to desire me to stay away from him he might 
think me forward and indelicate in coming back di- 
rectly. Do you think, madam, what [ have done can 
be thought too forward ?” 

“ Too forward!” I echoed. “My dear child !”--I 
felt myself quite the matron already—‘my dear 
child, it is not a lover you are going to reclaim! It 
is your husband! Who hasa better right to go to 
him, or be with him ?” 

“So I thought—so I think!” the young creature 
said, her face suffused with a blush which I thought 
infinitely becoming. “ But—but——” 

“But what, child? Surely nobody could think of 
blaming you!” 

She looked down, and her face was pale again. 
At length she said, with a return of timid hesi- 
tation: 

“My husband is very much my superior. He has 
had a splendid education ; has been at college, and has 
mingled in excellent society. I never could talk with 
him on many subjects, for I have had only plain 
schooling, and I never was much in society. He may 
have found that I could not make him happy, and he 
may really wish to cast me off.” 

“Tt is not possible!” I cried, catching her hand, 
and restraining with difficulty the impulse I felt to 
clasp her in my arms. “No man could wish to lose 
such a sweet little wife who loves him as you do! 
No, no, dear! If your husband is a man of educa- 
tion he will prize you all the more, knowing how rare 
such women are! Besides, you can educate yourself 
to his level.” 

“ Can I ?” she asked, her eyes dilating. 

“Certainly, I have often heard of wives acquiring 
a noble education after marriage. But you must 
apply yourself, and. study—study hard.” 

“I will! Ob, I will!” she exclaimed, “I will 
study with all my might, be sure of that.” 

“ And you must seek guidance and assistance,” I 
went on, solemnly, “from One who never fails to 
listen to prayer. Are you in the habit of praying?” 

She drooped her face, and I saw tears glisten op 
her crimsoniug cheeks. 
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“TI have not: prayed as I ought,” she answered: 
“ But I will—I will—from this time forward.” 

“Then you may be sure of success,” I said, en- 
couragiugly. : 

Some minutes passed while the train stopped at a 
station. After we had started again she said : 

“I thank you, madam,so much! But for what 
sou have said to meI think I should have got off 
here, and taken the return train to my mother. I felt 
go afraid my husband would not welcome me.” 

“ He is living—you ssid——” 

“In Leeds, And Iam doubtful now what to do 
when I get there. Ibaveanauntlivingnear. Had I 
not better go to her house and stop al! night, or send 
word to my husband and wait for his answer ? What 
would you advise me to do?” 

She was trembling, and her rapid changes of 
colour showed suppressed excitement. I considered 
amoment. Then I gave my advice, in consideration 
of her agitation, that she should go first to the house 
of her aunt. 

“ You will be rested in a short time,” I added, 
“and can then decide for yourself what to do next. 
Do not send word to your husband; but if you are 
strong enough go to him as soon as you are rested. 
Go before you send him any word.” 

She made up her mind to this; and after a little 
farther conversation I inquired her name, and wrote 
it in my memorandum-book, handing her my own 
card. I asked her to write to me, for I felt anxious 
to know the reéult. 

We arrived at Leeds long before dusk; and, as 
we were going on, I requested my husband to assist 
the young stranger to alight, and parted from her 
with feelings of warm good will. 

On the third day afterward I received a letter from 
her. She had stopped first at her aunt’s house. But 
Ler impatience would not let her rest. She walked 
to her husband’s place of business, He was seated 
athis desk writing, when the slight figure of his 
wife appeared in .1e doorway. 

As he turned to see whoit was she sprang forward, 
flung her arms around bis neck, and exclaimed, sob- 
bing: 

“Oh, George! are you not glad to see me? How 
could you think I could stay away from you?” 

That was all the reproach she made; and it was 
sufficient. The husband was all penitence in a 
moment for his absurd jealousy and his cruel letter. 

The young wife’s letter to me expressed so much 
gratitude that I verily believe she thought me the 
author of her happiness. 

I have sometimes imagined sho might have fallen 
into the hands of a proud or a “strong-minded” 
woman, who would have deemed it due to the dignity 
of her sex that she should obey to the letter the un- 
kind mandate she had received, and who would have 
argued that a husband so unfeeling was not worth 
leaving kindred for. But the true wife’s loving 
aeart pointed out the simplest and tho best way. I 
always took to myself sume credit for my sensible 
counsel—the “ word spoken in season,” Cc. C. 








Ir the English know best how to dress in the day- 
time, Frenchmen shoot ahead of them in the night 
season. A tasteful Frenchman's dress-coat isa whole 
symphony in cloth. It bas no creases or twists, no 
discord in its universal harmony, and the little slip 
of red ribbon which knights are privileged to wear 
shows better on it than an eighteen-pennyworth of 
flowers, 

Fixes roR DRUNKENNESS IN THE ARMY.—The 
appropriation of the money accruing from the fines 
for drunkennéss in the army has been found a question 
difficult satisfactorily to solve.. At the time the fine 
system was established it was ordained that the sums 
so collected should not be treated as belonging to the 
Exchequer, but should be utilized to reward well-con- 
ducted soldiers who by their example had helped to 
put down the evil habit which is the bane of the ser- 
vice, The money, however, collected from the in- 
diiction of fines soon unfortunately reached such a 
considerable sum that it became apparent that tho 
question must be immediately considered, and that 
rules should be framed for its distribution before the 
accumulation attained to an unmanageable extent. A 
War-Office Committee was consequently appointed, 
aud to its deliberations and report we are indebted for 
the circular which has just been published, Alshough 
uo doubt the men from whose pockets the fund is 
drawn would much rather that the army should profit 
by their misconduct than the public Exchequer, yet 
tv allow the well-conducted men to benefit directly 
from their comrades’ folly and consequent punishment 
might have given rise to ill-feeling which it was most 
undesirable to create, and the special labours of the 
committee were consequently directed to distributing 
the fund in the most equitable and at the same time 
the nost judicious manner. The system of making 
the fines’ fund regimental and distributable only with- 
iu the ranks of the corps has consequently been dis 





carded, and the money accruing from all corps is now 
capitalized and is held generally availablo for the re- 
ward of well-conducted men throughout the service. 
This general fund is to be appropriated to the pur- 
pose of granting gratuities to well-conducted non- 
commissioned officers and men on their discharge 
from the army, and regulations have been framed 
with a view to its division. The scale of gratuities 
is to be regulated annually according to the state of 
the general fund, and any change will be notified from 
time to time in general orders, 








THE TUSSAH SILKWORM. 


CaprTain CovussMakeER, of Bombay, appears to have 
devoted some of his leisure hours to watching the 
habits of this insect, and endeavouring to collect all 
possible information relative to its cultivation. For 
the whole line of jungle country between Tanna and 
Ankola, a”distance of 330 miles, he found this worm, 
and at three other stations, Sataia, Kohdapoor and 
Dharwar, he successfully reared it. He describes the 
process of forming cocoons as follows: 

**'The cocoons are oval in shape, silvery-white or 
yellow in colour, irregularly reticulated with a coarse, 
reddish silk. In size they vary very much, some being 
as large as 2in. long and 1 one-sixth in, in diameter, 
and others again as small as 1 one-sixth in. by five- 
sixths in. ; outside they are somewhat rough, but in- 
side they are hard, smooth, and glossy. According 
to Dr. Shortt, of Madras, the average weight of the 
chrysalis is 130 grs.; of the cocoon containing the 
chryssalis, 150 grs. ; of the empty cocoon, 20 gra. ; and 
of the silk when reeled off, 12 grs. It is very interest- 
ing to watch the caterpillar forming the cocoon, and 
a knowledge of the modus operandi is essential to the 
person who reels off the silk, in order to enable him 
to obtain the greatest length possible at one tiine. 

“ The caterpillar has two kinds of silk ; that which 
it spins is reddish, and of this the pedicle and outside 
network, or cradle of the cocoon, is made. ‘This silk 
consists of several threads of different lengths, but 
the other kind is generally unbroken from beginning 
toend. It is of a very delicate shade of fawn, nearly 
white, beautifully glossy aud elastic, and being spun 
from a double spiunaret consists of two fibres, which 
for the most part adhere together when the silk is be- 
ing reeled off. The different lengths of the threads 
of the two kinds of silk are to be accounted for as 
follows: The caterpillar, when about to form its co- 
coon, brings two or three leaves together, attaching 
them with short lengths of the red silk in a few 
places, so as to mako @ rough kind of house, inside of 
which it attaches a few threads here and there, so as 
to make a cradle of coarse network; then it begins 
to make the pedicle, or cable, which shall support the 
cocoon when the leaves shrivel up and fall away from 
the twig. In making the pedicle the caterpillar, 
firmly grasping the;twig with its membranaceous feet, 
sways ite body backwards and forwards as far round 
the twig as it can reach, and back again, attaching its 
silk thread over thread, and in this way soon com- 
pletes a strong dark-red cord along the twig, and in 
a ring round it. Sometimes while making this a mis- 
giving crosses its mind that the cradle is not strong 
enough, or is losing its shape, so it hurries down—if 
such anexpression can be applied to a caterpillar of 
its size and make—turns itself round and round iu 
the cradle, putting a thread here and there as may be 
required, aad, arching its body, with a muscular effort 
gives the proper oval shapo‘to it. This way of work- 
ing fully accounts for the many separate lengths of 
red silk which are found when the pedicle and cradle 
are thoroughly dissolved. 

* The cradle once made and attached to the pedicle 
by many of the threads which have from time to 
time been carried down into the network, tle .cater- 
pillar begins to make the cocoon proper of the fawa- 
coloured silk. ‘The silk is spun off by the same 
motion of swaying from side to side, but with a 
much more contracted motion, and thus in layers of 
loops overlapping one another is the wall of the co- 
coon built up. ‘There are four or six lines of loops 
in the circumference of the cocoon, and as they all 
meet at the top and bottum, where they are simply 
stuck together with a peculiar kind of gum, the mere 
dissolving of this causes them to fly apart aad there- 
by make an opening for the moth to get out. 

“ After the caterpillar has spun a layer of silk thick 
enough to conceal itself it discharges some kind of 
gum or cement, thick and white like plaster of Paris, 
and then, with the muscular action aliuded to before, 
it causes this gum to thoroughly permeate the whole 
cocoon and solidify the wall, In this manner it goes 
on spinning layer after layer of loops and cementiug 
them all together until the whole of its silk is ex- 
hausted, and the wall of the cocoon becomes go hard 
that it requires a sharp penknife to cut through it. 
The chrysglis now is safe from birds, but squirrels, 
rats, aud a few insects do manage to gnaw their way 
into the cocoon, 

“The amouut of silk contained in one of these 





cocoons may be roughly estimated as over half a 
mile of the fawn-coloured kind ; for I once succeeded 
in getting 16 grs. reeled off one single cocoon in an 
unbroken double thread. This is more than four 
times the weight of silk procurable from the common 
silkworm, which, according to Count Dandolo, is 
three and eighty-four hundredth grains, and is in 
length half a mile. I have repeatedly tested several 
fibres of Tussur silk, and find that it is about threo 
times as strong as the common silk, and also that itis 
about three times as thick, for the ordinary waving 
thread contains three times more fibres of common 
silk than it doos of Tussur silk. If, therefore, the 
weight of the Tussur silk in the cocoon be takea 
as only three times as much as that of the ordinary 
silk, the length of fibre in both cocoons will, I ima- 
gine, prove to be about the same. 

“The ring at the ond of the pedicle which has 
been spun round the twig is a most necesary pro- 
vision of nature, for it often happens that either the 
caterpillar has been unable to attach its cocoon to a 
leaf, or that during the long time the cocoon remains 
unburst in the tree the leaf or leaves to which the 
cocoon was at first attached become separated from 
it, and then the cocoon hangs suspended from the 
twig likea berry. 

“ Asa rulo, there are certainly two crops in tho 
year ; the moths of the first batch come out in about 
four or six weeks after the first lot of worms (which 
come out at the commencement of the rains) have 
spun; those of the second batch remain quiescent 
until the rains begin again, that is to say until May. 
As this entails the chrysalis remaining in the cocoon 
as long as eight months, exposed to the hottest sun 
and occasional thunderstorms, the cocoon had need 
to be made of a hard, impenetrable material, So in- 
destructible is it that Bheels, and other tribes which 
live in the jungles, use the cocoon as an extinguisher 
to the bamboo tube in which they keep the ‘ Falita’ 
or cotton-rope tinder, used by them for lighting their 
tobacco and the slow matches of the matchlocks. 
The cocoon is also cut into a long spiral band, and 
used for binding the barrel of the matchlock to the 
stock, being, as the natives say, unaffected by either 
water or fire,” 

The Tussah silks of China are now largely used, 
and although these silks can never hope to rival 
those of the silkworm prop:r, fashion, which can do 
much to make or mar, is now giving a helping hand 
to all Tussahs, as the fabrics exhibited at tue Lnter- 
national Exhibition last year fully prove. 








% Correz.—A small quantity is produced at Guada- 
loupe, near Pacasmayo, which is second tv none in 
richness of flavour. Its excellence is dus to the fact 
thatit isgrown in theshade, aud with the greatest care. 
This “Goyburu ” coffee, as it is called, briugs fifty 
cents a pound at the hacienda. A very choice article 
(valued at 4s. 2d. a pound) is made by selecting the 
smallest Goyburu ; but it is not in the market. Fine 
coffee is also grown at Huanucoand Urubamba. 

TecunicaL INstrucTion.—At the recent meeting 
of Trades Unions at Sheffield Mr. Owen moved that 
the Congress believes that the time has come when 
the working men throughout the country should take 
up the question of technical education, with a view 
of improving their skill, and that schools for that pur- 
pose be established. This was unanimously carried. 
if the working men desire to secure for techuical in- 
struction all the advantages that they ought to have, 
they should petition, and move their memvers to sup- 
port the views of the Society of Arts in asking for a 
Minister of Education, to be responsible for all mu- 
seums bearing on technical instruction. 

Beauty or THE WAvEs.—Nothing can be moro 
superb than the green of the Atlantic waves whien 
circumstances are favourable to the exhibition of the 
colour. As long as a wave remains unbroken no 
colour appears ; but when the foam just doubles over 
the crest, like an Alpine snow-cornice, under the cor- 
nice we often see a display of the most exquisite 
green. It is metallic initsbrilliancy. But the foam 
is necessary to its production. ‘I'he foam is first 
illuminated, and it scattors the light in all directions ; 
the light which passes through the higher portion of 
the wave alone reaches the eye, and gives to that 
portion its matchless cvlour. The foldiug of tho 
wave, producing, as it does, a series of lonyitudiual 
protuberances and furrows, which act like cylindrical 
lenses, introduces variations in the intensity of the 
light and materially enhances its beauty. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE RECEPTION OF THE 
Ducuess or Evixsurcu at Winpsor.—It is said 
that the Queen iuteuds to accord to her new daughter- 
in-law, the Duchess of Edinburgh, a right royal re- 
ception at Windsor Castle. The greeting is to bo 
marked by all the impressive grandeur that cau 
be comprised ian a State ceremonial, and amongst 
the festivities which await the august bride and 
bridegroom will be a State banquet in St. George's 
Uall, in houour of which Her Majesty will 60 
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far depart from’ her usual habits of seclusion as 
to preside in person. ‘The young Etouiaos have 
requested permission to draw tlie carriage con- 
taining the illustrious guests from the railway 
station to the castle entrance, a:privilege whieh has 
been accorded to'tiem on many similar occasious 
In this instance, however, the offer has been declined, 
perhaps as possibly detracting somewhat from the 
“State” character of the:reception; andin compen- 
sation the youthful courtiers will be awarded « coign 
of'vantage in'the castle yard, whore their hearty cheers 
will be not the least sincere and welcome greeting of 
the princess and her husband. 








HOUSBKBEEPING, 

HuMAN nature has-not radicully ‘changed ina cen 
tury and a half; and there ie # good deal of'it inmost 
classes of society. Au increased command of wealth 
does not of necessity bring with it an imereased skill 
in its employment. A man‘who has been so debased 
by extreme poverty ‘that he has onty cultivated his 
animal appetites inevitably regards higher wages 
merely as a mane of gratifying them morefully, A 
gentleman whose income is raised from one to three 
thousand a year cannot make precisely the same 
error; he cannot, that is, spend'the whole entire:'two 
thousand exclusively upon his stomach, ‘but he may 
easily discover means of getting rid of ‘it not much 
more elevating. If we were content’to live wpon the 
sate scale as our forefatlers, and to use all our sar- 
plus means for public-spirited purposes, or for refined 
pleasures, the difference between our civilizatiun and 
theirs would be much more marked‘tlan it is. Un- 
luckily it is much plainer that a modern gentleman 
has more luxuries than his father than that he leads 
on the whole a nobler and more intellectual life. 

Doubtless there is an improvement in very many 
respects. We are uot so coarse in our tastes or so 
brutal in our manners. as the leaders of the old- 
fashioned school ; but perhaps we devote nearly as 
large a proportion of our energies to mere frivolities 
which do little good to ourselves or anybody else. 
And therefore it is less-necessary to teach people how 
to grow rich—a lesson which they are perfectly well 
disposed to learn for themselves—than to teach’ them 
how to use their wealth when they have got it. In 
the scientific language which imposes upon us 80 
much integration is as essential a part of evolution 
as differentiation. In simpler words, the improvement 
of the social machinery must be followed by an adap- 
tation of our old iustinctsto our new position, or the 
total result will be decay instead of development. 

The question of domestic service is, as we are truly 
told, part of a wider change. We are. accustomed to 
lament over the widening gap between different 
classes. If in old days a bit of work was required 
in your house, you went to the village carpenter, 
whom you bad known from infancy, who had a cha- 
racter to lose,and who probably stood in more or less 
of a friendly relation towards you. Between youaud 
lim there was a mutual confidence which was some 
guarantee for Lis doing his work honestly. Now,you 
go toa great employer of labour to whom you. repre- 
sent an infinitesimal unit in the general public. He 
sends for a man who is too independent to care much 
for his employer, and who cares still less for you. 
He does the work or scamps'it according to circum- 
stances, aud the chances are that neither of you will 
ever see the other’s face again. You gravely com- 
plain that the man doesn’t take a pride in his work, 
and take occasion to lament. the progress of socialism, 
communism, and other diabolical inveutions of modern 
revolutionists. ‘Che political economist laughs at you, 
aod tells you that is all owing to the inevitable pro- 
gress of differentiation. You might as well complain 
of the rising of tle tide, or find fault with the pro- 
cession of the equinoxes. Ciasses have drifted, and 
will drift, farther apart as certainly as society makes 
progress, and all lamentations over the process are 
simply so much empty sentimentalism. The ten- 
deucy is for ail classes to become independent of each 
other, aud for society to resolve itself into a chaos 
of disconnected units. 

If this were, iu fact, the last word to be said upon 
the subject, it must bo admitted that the prorpect 
would uot be encouraging. The old means of pre- 
serving sympathy between classes are to be de- 
stroyed, and nothing is to take their place; the 
world is not approaching a millennium, but drifting 
iuto utter avarchy. ‘The political economist may 
couvince us that time cannot be made to run back- 
wards, but it will be at the price of demoustrating 
that going forwards means moral deterioration. Some 
very excellent people pretty nearly accept that con- 
clusiou, As they watch the disappearance of the old 
ties, aud fail to see any adequate substitute provided 
for them. they turn pessimists, and indulge iu sweep- 
ing denunciatious of all those changes which are the 
texts of pupular vrators about progress. Now, pes- 
simiam isa very uncomfortable frame of mind, if a 


too complacent optimism .is apt to be an irritatin 
one. To avoid it, however, we must believe that in 
some way or other the benevolence, the loyalty, and 
the sympathy which displayed|themselves under the 
old system will not, be destroyed, but find new and 
it may be hoped more.effective channels for uniting 
themselves under the new. 





BE IN EARNEST. 

No matter what you undertake, be in earnest 
about it. 

Nothing can bs accomplished without earnestness 
and concentration. “The man who begins a work of 
any kind must make everything bend before that 
undertaking, if.he would achieve success. He must 
litevally clear the. track. bofore him. 

Never undertake to do two things at once. The 
mind cannot entertain many ideas at the same time, 
and no one has.more than.two bands to work with, 
youkaow. : 

What we call luck:is.only dogged and | persistent 
earnestness. Before the.efforts of.a.man who .is re- 


solved to conquer what.he has undertaken . impossi- 


bilities become possible. He has in his voeabulary 
no such word as impossible! He.does not | dream of 
the possibility of failare. Obstacles only incite. him 
to..fresh efforts. He tramples on epposition—he 
seales the etubborn mountains of resistance, ‘ani 
pitches his tent inthe green fields of success which 
lie beyond, 

If, .when the.Pilgrim Fathers first landed on that 
barren, wintry shore, they had looked upon the great 
forests, and seen therein no possibility of smiling 
homesteads—if, inatead of bravely laying the axe at 
the root of the tree, they had sunk down by their 
helpless wives and children, aud exclaimed: “ I can- 
not! Itis impossible!” as.weso often. hear the:men 
of to-day exclaim over some dreaded task, where 
would have been the busy: cities and villages which 
now raise their voices of industry throughout the 
length and breadth of tie.laud ? 

The famous battle. of Marengo was at first lost to 
the French, but Dessaix looked at his'watch anti said 
to Napoleon: “:Jt.is but two o'clock, and. there jis 
still time to win victory {nom defeat!’’ And his dar- 
ing envaly charge Was made, and victory was indeed 
won 


And so in the ordinary concerns of life, if a man 
would be conqnerer he must be in earnest, and: never 
give up. He may die witb his hand on the wheel of 
the ocean steamer, or with his shoulder to the plough, 
or with his sword in haud upon the battle field, but 
he must never flinch fromthe pest. of duty ! 

Heroes, whom ‘the ‘world delights to praise and 
honour, are earnest men! All men who have ever 
become great were earnest men ! 

Ministers of the gospel who have become famous 
as “‘ fishers of men ”’ were, aud are (for there aresome 
such living to-day).earnest, pe severing men! And 
if a man would carry conviction to:the hearts of those 
who listen tu him, be the theme what itmay, he must 
be iv earnest! He must believe himself, in order to 
make otvers believe. 

And eo, friends, whatever you undertake bend your 
whole evergies:to the work, and be'iu earnest ! 

K. T. 





A Srxcurar Tree.—In ‘the island of Goa, near 
Bombay, thore is a siugular treo called “ the sorrow- 
ful tree’’—because ‘it only flourishes iu the night. 
At sunset no flowers. are'to be seen, and yet, half an 
hour after, it is quite full of them. They yield a 
sweet smell; but the sun no sooner begins to shine 
on them than some of them fall off, and others close 
up; and thus it continues flowering in the night dur- 
ing the whole year. 

PAINTED DoGs.—A curious practice exists amongst 
certain tribes of theSouth American Indiaus of paint- 
ing their dogs. The appearance of these animals, as 
might be assumed, is most peculiar, and a stranger 
iguoraut of the customs of the people would be at a 
loss to account for the peculiarity of their appearance, 
They are to be seen of all colours—yellow, blue, green, 
and scarlet; whilst others are mottled with every 
variety of tint, A South American traveller, who 
recently accompanied a party of natives on a tapir 
hunt, says that it is the castom among many of the 
tribes of the South American Indians to dye not only 
their own bodies but the hairy codts of their dogs 
with brilliant colours obtained from vegetable juices 
such as huitie, yellow roca, and indigo. The light 
gray, often white, hair of these animals favours the 
staining process, and the effect produced pleases the 
eye of their savage masters, but to a stranger the 
effect is fantastical. “I could not,” he says, “ restrain 
my laughter when I first scanned the curs in their fan- 
cifulcoats; picture to yourself a pack of scarlet, 
orange, and purple dogs.” 

A Bricurant Ipga.—A gentleman with an inqui- 





sitive mind, being recently struck with the offer, per 








bill in a parlour:window'of the north-east of London, 
to teach Hebrew at a remarkably low figure, stepped 
in, met an old acquaintance, who at once thought it 
wise to be candid, and confessed thus :—* Well, you 
see, sir, this isan. honest-way of getting a living, 
Every Monday and Wednesday [take lessons myself, 
and every Tuesday and Thursday I give lessous to 
others. It pays me, and at the same time I am learn. 
ing something myself.” The gentleman. asked, “ But 
why not apply yourself to some modern language, 
such as French, Italian, or German ; I should think 
you, would get. more pupila than, you do for Hebrew?” 
“ Oh,:no,” he replied ; “ Hebrew is the dvdge. Every. 
body can:teach French or German, but ‘there’s only 
afew as can.teach Hebrew. You see, young chaps 
now-a-days pretend to be leatned, and when they are 
contending.against one anctherin Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions in these parts, and such places, the one as 
knows. how to read Hebrew just puts a book into the 
other's hands, and says, ‘Read ‘that for me';’ it’s a 
licker at once. Alt the clever oes want to know is 
thealphabet, and. then they can, gammon otiers that 
they are Hebrew scholars.” He was cvideutly living 
comfortably, 





PACETIA. 


Hew to.turn people's heads.—Come into a concert 
late:in thick: boots. 

Lene too much in. bed.isa.bad habit, but not so 
bad as lying too much out of it. 

Iz you would. make yourself .agreeavle wherever 
you.go, listen to the grievances.of others, but never 
velate your. own. 

A NEWLY appointed naval.officer, while in a gale, 
was seized with, sea. sickness.of.guch violence s % 
cause him. immediately to.throw up his commission. 

Goornciis well.enongh before marriage, but the 
billing doesn’t come.till after; and then it comes frow 
the tradesmen. 

An exuberant youth said to a supposed friend, 
‘Hallo, Joe! Oh, excuse me, I thought you were 
another wan!” Laconic stranger replies, “I am.” 

Wonen are said to have stronger attachments than 
men, Iit.is evinced in little things. A man is often 
attached to an old hat; but did you ever know of a 
woman having:an attachment for an old bonnet? 

* Ong might have heard a pin fall,” is.a proverbia) 
expression of silence; but it has been eclipsed by the 
French phrase, “ You might have heard the unfolding 
of a lady’s cambric hiet ” 

Artemus Warp once remarked that he had heard 
of persons being ruined :by largo fortunes, and udded, 
reflectively, that.he thought, if ruiu must befall him, 
he should prefer to have it come iu.this form. 

A MAN brags that all the furuiture and flooring of 
hia house is made-of live oak, but his wife, who does 
the hard work of the house, says it is nothing but 
scrub oak, 

“Jou, if. Mr. Jones comes before my return, tell 
him that [ll meet him here befure two o'clock.” 
“ Ay, ay, sir; but what shall I tell him if he doesn’t 
come?” 

Tue War or It.—The old are allured by gold— 
the young by pleasure—the weak by flittery— 
cowards by fear—the courageous by ambition ;a thou- 
sand baits for each taste, eae bait concealing the 
saine deadly hook. 

“ Patuer, did you ever/have-another wife besides 
mother?” “No, my' boy; what possessed you tousk 
such aquestion?” “B I saw in tue old family 
Bible that you married Anna Dontiui, 1816; and thas 
isn’t mother, for her name is Sally Smith.” 

DEGENERATE DAYS! 

Publican: “Call this a general election? Why, 
it’s all over in about a fortnight, andJ—” 

Free and Independent Voter: “Aud not a fi-pun- 
note among ’em.”—Punch. 

THe Osszcr or Lxcisnatron.—“ Wiat do you 
consider the object of legislution?” “ The greatest 
good to the greatest number.” ‘“ What do yuu con- 
sider'ths greatest number?” contiaued iris lordship. 
“ Number one, my lord,” was!the commouer's prompt 


reply. 
“IN MEDIO TUTISSIMUS.” 

Country Practitioner: (about to go up to London 
on business) “ I shan’t-be morethan tun days at the 
farthest, Mr, Fawceps. You'll visit tiv patients re- 
gularly, and take care that none of ’e:n slip through 
your fiugers—or get well—during my absence ! !”"— 
Punch. 








TRIALS OF A NEW SERVANT. 

Mistress: “My goodness alive, Bridyet, what are 
you doing? here's my fiue new wwa-keitle with the 
buttom melted out.” 

Bridget: “ Didn't yees tell me to put it on the fire 
for supper, an’ I did, and Itho't it was swange yees 
said nothing about putting wather in it.” 

Daeawine Aan INreRENCE.—" John,” said a gen- 
tleman to the beadle of a country parish, “ye hae 
been sae long about the minister’s hani tat 1 dare 
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say ye could preach a sermon yoursel’ now.” Ah, 
no, sir,” replied John, “‘ ] couldna preach a sermon, 
but maybe I could: draw an inference.”—* Weel, 
John,” ssid the querist, hamourivng the quiet vanity 
of the beadle, * what inference could ye draw frae 
this text: ‘A wild ass snuffeth up the.wind at her 
pleasure ?’”— Weel, sir, I wad draw this infer- 
ence—he wad snull alang time before he wad fatten 
upon’t.” 

PAN Irish juror having applied to the judge to be 
excused from serving on t of deafness, the 
judge said, “ Could you hear my.charge:to'the jury, 
sir?” Yes, I heard your honowr’s charge,” “said 
Paddy, “but I couldu’t make sense out of it.” Pat 
was let off. 

A FABRIER near Aberdeen, :where.all the witiy 
things happen, lately made out, a bill to a farmer, 
whose Christian name was Jacob, which’ he contrived 
to spell without using one single letter contained; in 
the word Jacob. It would puzzle some people perhaps 
more learned than the farrier:to: put five letters to- 
gether, none of which are in the word Jacob, and make 
it sound 'so well as Gekup, 

NOTHING INTERESTING. 

“ Charles,” said.a. young:lady ito herlever, there 
is oo interesting in ‘the paper to-day, is there, 
dear ?” 

“No, love, but Thope'there will be one day, when 
we both shall be interested.” 

The lady blushed, and.said, of course: 

“ For shame, Charles.” 

CooKING FoR THE WHOLE WorLD.—*T wouldn't, 
when I’m married, enter into housekeeping in the 
kitchen department, nor be a.ecook: for the whole 
world !” exclaimed a fashionable young lady to her 
betrothed lover. ‘Of course not,” he replied. “If 
you were to cook ‘for the whole world, yon would 
never get through your work; but you'll be:able to 
manage it nicely for our little family.” 

Suiru’s TurN.—Jones had worried Smith with 
conundrums very often, and now it was Smitli’s turn, 
“Guess what I did last night,” ssid. Smith. Jones 
thought of svndry improbable things, and suggested 
the making of a speegh, the doing of a Kindness, the 
getting himself into a lock-up, and ‘finally gave up the 
conundrum in oo “Well,” said Smith, in a 
triumphant tone, “1 slept.” 

Motro For A Ministsr.—Mr. Lewe,on the part 
of his ministerial colleagues, accepts ‘the accusation, 
and glories in the avowal, that their acts have been 
those of a “harassing Government.” Theilate Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and: present Home Secretary 
appears to aim, on principle, at gainingypopuilarity: by 
systematically making things unpleassnt. Hismotto 
should be, “ What's the odds:so lopgas you're. mise- 
table?” —Punch. 





TUTORSHIP. 
“You say, Mr. Springles, that Mr. Jacocks was 


your teacher. Does the Court understand from that 
that you received your education from him?” 

“No, sir. By tutor I mean that he ‘learnt me to 
play on the French horn. He taught me to toot— 
hence I call him my tutor,” 

* Ah! the Court understood you differently. Call 
the uext witness.” 

A PHILOSOPHICAL LOVER. 

A love-smitten gentleman, after conversing awhile 
with a lady on the interesting topic of matrimony, 
concluded at last with the emphatic question: 

“Will you have me?” 

‘“*T am sorry to disappoint you,” replied the lady, 
“and hope my refusal will not give pain ;.but I must 
answer ‘ No,’” 

“ Well, well, that will do,” said ler philosophical 
lover ; “ and now suppose we change the subject.” 

A CHANGE REQUIRED. 

“Do you eat well?” asked a pill vendor who was 
in the process of manufacturing a patient. 

“Yes, very well.” 

“Do you sleep well?” 

“Tes. 

“Eh? youdo,eh? That's not exactly the ‘thing 
for one in your condition. I’ll.do away all that for 
you. ‘lake four of these every morning and four 
wore after dinner. You’ll,soon see a change.” 

PIOUS SCRUPIES. 

Auntie: “Well, it is a pretty Valentine, Annie. 
Do you know who seut it ?” 

Annie: “ Yeth, ’ittle Frank ’Tanley, h’th.my feet- 
beart !” 

Auntie: “ Why, I thought it was Georgie !” 

Annie: “No, I don’t. like Georgie, auntie, he’th 
tho very wicked in church, Do you know he eatths 
a great big lot of hardbake there every Thunday, 
auntie, aud never givth me a bit !””— Fun. 

A GENTLEMAN built a wing to his house, consisting 
of a cellar, a library on the ground floor, and a bed- 
room above. He asked the opinion of a friend about 
it, who replied, My dear fellow, I am sorry to see 
that you have lost your senses.” “ How 2” exclaimed 
the other. “Why, a bon vivant anda literary man, 


as you are, to read over your wine, and to sleep over 
your books.” 

Hieu Lire serow Starrs.—The increasing taste 
displayed by domestic servants for the amusements 
of their employers is sufficiently indicated by the 
title of a newly published work —‘Cook on Bil- 
liards.” When may we look for “Page on the Piano,” 
“Footman on Football,” etc., etc. P— Fun, 

BOON TO THE BRITISH PUBLIC 
Oh,.the brealdiast, table free! 
Tax.off coffee, engar, tea, 
For the grocer 
(Scan it closer) 
“What.a blessing that will.be! 


‘Duties lowered, directly we 
Prices raised are safe to.see. 
' Great concession; 
Fat. possession 
Of the breakfast table free!— Punch. 
ON ‘THE BOIL, 
A northern firm thus advertizes.in the Telegnaph : 
A PRACTIOAL manager-wanted for a sugar refinery in 
~ Will have a boiler under him, Must bea man 
of education, and ,either in sugar: refining or 
chemical manuf g. Salary 6001. at first, etc. 
We really do not think the salary is sufficient for 
a man who is to pass through life sitting over.a 
boiler in momentary expectation of an explosion. Few 
people mowadays care to have a statue—still fewer 
areambitious for a bust !—-Ftn. 


=== 


MYSTERY. 


Listen, listen to the breeze 
Murmuring among the trees! 
* All is mystery !’’ 
Tell me, breezes, soft low, 
Tell me, zephyrs, that doth blow, 
With thy strange, uncertain flow, 
What the mystery ! 


Listen, listen to the stream, 
Babbling ever doth it seem— 
** All is mystery ;”’ 
Tell me, streamlet, rippling by, 
With thy babble and thy sigh, 
With thy sweet-voic’d warblers shy, 
What the mystery ! 


Listen, listen to the wave, 
Singing to the sailor brave— 
* All is mystery ;” 
Tell me, tell me, waves, so bright, 
Sparkling in the sunny light, 
ith thy cresting diamond dight, 
. What the mystery ! 
Listen, listen to the rain 
Pattering upon the pane— 
* Allis mystery ;” 
Tell me, rain drop, tell to me 
What thou say’st incessantly, 
What thou say’st so tearfully, 
What the mystery ! 
Mystery, oh, mystery ! 
Life and time are mysteries ; 
* All.is mystery !”’ 
Thus the sunshine and the rain, 
Thus the pleasure and the pain, 
Birth and death, despair and fame, 
All are mystery. F. A.B. 
GEMS. 

He who steadies himself between two ships will 
certainly be drowned. 

Deserve friends, and you will have them. The 
world is teeming with kind-hearted people, and you 
have only to carry a kind, sympathetic heart in your 
own bosom to call out goodness and friendship from 
others. 

Tn only way of keeping a secret is to forget itas 
soon as communicated. You may have a. cousider- 
able reputation for consistency in this matter, thus 
easily acquired. The only secret worth knowing in 
this life is how one man can contrive to be better off 
than another ; all the rest is mere alchemy, 

Let man enjoy what he will in after life, if his 
childhood has. been biessed with the care and kind- 
ness of a judicious motlier, there will come moments 
when ‘the cup of pleasure will be dashed from his lips 
as tasteless, in comparison with those hours of sweet 
and social intercourse, when he first learned to look 
for a pervading spirit in the realms of nature—to wel- 
come all the auimated and joyous creatures of earth 
as members of his own wide brotherhood, and to hail 
the beams of morning as pledges of the inexhaustible 
beneficence which created both life and light, and or- 
dained them as blessings to mankind. 


Tus Eartu’s Movements.—The earth is going 





round the sun at the rate of sixty-six thousand miles 


an hour, or eleven hundred times faster then the 
fastest express train moves. The earth revolves on 
its axis at a very high speed, proportioned to the 
distance of. its surface from the axis. At the equator 
it is ten hundred:and forty miles an hour, or seven- 
teen a minute ; at Rekiawtis, a polar town, it isseven 
and @ half miles a minute; at:the poles it is nil. 
The earth has several other movements, one of the 
less exactly measured being that through space in 
comme ) withthe whole solar system, wi.ich is esti- 
mated a four hundred and eighty-seven tlousand 
miles-a day, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ee 


Tea Oaxe.—One cup of \sour miik; oue cup of 
raisins ; one cup of: sugar ; one egg ; one-half ouwp Of 
butter; one teaspoonful of soda; two and one-half 
cups of flour; dark spices. 

White Cake.—One cup ofsugar ; one-half enp of 
butter; one-half cup of sweet.milk; two cups of 
flour ; the whites of three eggs; one-half ateaspoon- 
ful. of eoda; one teaspoonful of cream tartar silted 
with the flour, Beat butter and sugar thoroughly 
together, add‘the ‘whites of eggs beuten to a foam, 
then the flour and milk, and soda the last. 

Cxuroken Curgse.—Boil two chickens in merely 
water enough to cook them very tender. Take. them 
out-wien done, remove all the bones, mince the meat 
up very fine, season with salt, pepper and butter, and 
return them to the waterin which thay were boiled. 
Cook them until the liquor:is.nearly gone, then pour 
the contents out into a.deep dish, iay a plate over 
it, put. on a: weight, snd-set it away ‘in a cool ‘place. 
Cut in slices ; it will be as firm as cheese. 

VARNISH FOR BALLoons.—A good varnish for 
balloons may be prepared by mixing 8} litres of 
bviled linseed oil with the same quantity vi unbeiled, 
to which must be added 55 grammes of yellow wax, 
the mixture to be boiled gently for one hour. The 
varnish used for the balloons despatched from Paris 
during the si was composed of linseed oil and 
oxide of lead, This varnish was applietl, not with a 
brush, but by means of a rag, the betver to fill alb 
the apertures which might exist in the stuff of which 
the baHoon was composed. Whenever time allowed 
the varnish was applied to both sides, but generally 
time did not permit more than the exterior applica- 
tion. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


By a. fire at Stamboul,.a suburb of Constantinople, 
a hundred houses were:-burnt down on the 30th ult. 
Among them was the-mansion of the Grand Vizier. 

‘Tne jewels of the’late Duke of Bruuswick, which 
he bequeathed to Geneva, are to be publicly exuibited 
iu that town next summer. 

THE Empress Enugénie,,according to a Parisian 
report, has decided that her sou shall stand nextJuly 
the examination ior the Military School of St. Cyr. 

Aw Aberdeen gentleman is authority for the state- 
ment that.a diet of beans is better for the complexion 
than a:]l the powders and creams ever manufactured, 

Tus Minpest Winter.—This bas been the mildest 
winter, says a correspondent, that has been knowmwip 
the Scilly Islands for the last ceutury. ‘The fields 
look green.as in April, and the birds sing merrily. 
The early potatoes are in some places six inches 
high 

THe Duke anv Dvucuess or Eninpuncu.—Tho 
ceremonies observed at the recoption of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Alexaudra, Mavch 7th, 1863, 
at Gravesend, will, im all probability, be repeatet 
up a the occasion of the lauding of thy Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, at the same place Mare 7, 1874. 

WE understand that the Prince of Wales has been 
offered the Commodoreship of the Royal ibumes 
Yacht Club, and has graciously been pleased to accept. 
the same. ‘The present Commodore (Lord Alfred 
Puget) bas been with the club since its furmation, 
and has ever been noted for his zeal and attention to 
yachting matters, and the welfare of the Ciub. 

A Costty HanpsEacnizr.—Among the pocket- 
haudkerchiefs in the trousseau of tiie Duchess of 
Edinburgh there is une that was exhibiiedat the Paris 
Exposition of 1867 in the Italian department. [twas 
purchased last year in Italy for 12,000 francs by the 
Czarina, and is said to have vost the e.broiderer 
seven of the best years of her life aud her eyes into 
the bargain. 

EDUCATION IN SpPAIN.—Of the fifteen million in- 
habitants of Spain twelve millions can neither read 
nor write, There are four thousand villazes, towus, 
and cities presided over by mayors two thousand of 
whom are unable to sign their names to any public 
dvcu:nent, The only value of a Spaniard now is, 
however, to be able to shouder a guu and pull a 





trigger. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. M.—The announcement will appear quite in the 
usual course, 


ALIceE.—A posenlion of rose-water and glycerine is 
good for the face in cold weather, Apply at bedtime. 

D. D. 8.—The character of Diana Vernon occurs in Sir 
Walter.Scott’s novel of Rob Roy- 


Armourgr.—The younger branches of noble families 
are called cadets because their armorial shields are 
marked with a difference called a cadency. 

ALExanprer H.—Contains some neat lines. But “ Past 
Transactions” is not a poetic expression. It is too pro- 
Baic. 

Youne Leicester.—We believe that they wear scarlet 
coats, and we suppose that the coats are also braided 
much as you describe. 


A Constant Reapger.—]. The hair has not reached us. 
2. If you will copy the inscription accurately we will then 
tell you. 

X. X. X—The Adelphi Theatre is so called because it 
avas built by the brothers Adams; adelphoi being the 
Greek word for brothers. 

Tror.—The matter is a rather intricate one. The mis- 
conduct of your wife would have to be proved, and the 
expense would be at least 151. But we will get you full 
and exact particulars. 


SaLapix.—Geoffrey Hudson, an English dwarf, when a 
youth of eighteen inches high, was served up to table in 
a cold pie, before the king and queen, by the Duchess of 
Buckingham, in 1626. 

Frorence E.ten.—l. There is a suffragan bishop of 
Dover. 2. It is the lady's place to recognize. 3. Veils. 4. 
lise certainly when your guest enters the room, 5. Sir 
Eustace accordiug to the story. 

L. E. P.—Pretty, and we think you will in time do 
something really good. “Five feet from my height” is 
a syllable short, such a word as And at the beginning 
would rectify thaterror, Read our best poets, aud try 
again. 

Srupext.—l. So far as we can follow your meaning we 
should say Huxley on Physiology, and perhaps Walker's 
Analysis of Beauty in Women. The various art criticisms 
would also aid you, 2. It would, no doubt, tend to darken 
the complexion, 

Constance.—Burning the dead was a frequent thouzh 
not universal practice among the Greeks aud Romans. It 
‘is described by Homer. It was revived at Rome by the 
dictator Sylla about 78 n-c, In more modern days the 
poet Shelley’s body was burned on the beach at Spezzia, 


Tuomas 4.—l We cannot say. 2, Mrs. Norton's poom 
on the Soldier of the Legion appeared originally in a fu- 
gitive form. The place you mention is Bingen, not Bing- 
ham. Mrs. Norton's numerous productions have not as 
yet been collected into volumes. But the poem you men- 
tion is quoted at leugth iu Bryce’s Reader, published by 
Nelsons. 

C. L.—1. The use of dumb bells and frequent bathing. 2. 
Consult the advertizing columus of one of the daily 
papers. ‘There is a book specially entitled ** How to 
Grow Fat.” A fine, full, rounded figure is charming in a 
lady, but men generally object to obesity. Stout as a be- 
verage, aud food of a saccharine sort would serve your 
purpose. 

Jovian (Liverpool).—l. Tar soap would be found ex- 
eccedingly serviceable. 2. Use a leaden comb, or use the 
dye mentioned in our last number. 3. The hair must have 
a natural tendency to curl, else nothing whatever will 
make it keep in curl constantly. Use perhaps curling 
irons, though we are inclined to advise you to let well 
alone, 4, The ordinary olive oil with which any chemist 
will supply you is as good as anything. 

Fon:ster.—The Fairlop oak, with a trank 48ft. in cir- 
cumference, the growth of five centuries, was situated in 
the forest of Hainault, in Essex, aud was blown down in 
February, 1820. Beneath its branches a fair was annually 
held on the first 'viday in July, which originated with the 
eccentric Mr, Day, a pump and block maker of Wapping, 
who, having a small estate in the vicinity, annually re- 
— here with a party of friends, to dine on beans and 
24Cc0n. 

Ropent’s Betovep asks certainly many questions, 
dut we will try to answer them as concisely as possible. 
4. The use of Turkish baths would, no doubt, be bene- 
ficial, always supposing that you have no tendeucy toheart 
disease. 2, It all depends upon circumstances. If you dis- 
dike the man, it would of course be improper. Generally 
there would be no harm done—provided they were given 
aud accepted for friendship alone. 3. The young lady mast 
certainly judge for herself. We can't see the least diili- 





culty. 4. It depends upon the age when she leaves school. 
Not before nineteen, as a rule, 5. In Burke's Peerage— 
the most elaborate book of the sort—the name is given as 
Victoria. 

Antiquary.—Robert Fitzwalter, lord of the manor of 
Dunmow, Essex, in 1224, ted ** That whatever mar- 


enac 
ried couple will go to the riory, and kneeling on two 
ave not 


sharp-pointed stones, will swear that they 
quarrelled nor repented of their aeiee with ae 
and a day after its celebration shall receive a fli of 
bacon.” The earliest reco: claim for the bacon was in 
1445, since when to 1855 it had only been demanded five 
times. The people were either ay sry or retiring, 
or else cared not for the boon. On the 19th of July, 1855, 
flitches were awarded to Mr. and Mrs. Barlow, o' as 
ping Ongar, and to the Chevalier Chatelaine and h 
wife. The lord of the manor ey this revival (the 
previous award being in 1751), ut Mr. Harrison A’ 
worth, the novelist, and some friends, defrayed the ex- 
pense, and superintended the ceremonials, A flitch was 
again wanted in 1860. 

0. D. ¥.—A bunion is caused by the pressure or fric- 
tion of the shoe; the irritation makes the skin swell 
Sometimes it is removed in the beginning by keeping a 
strip of adhesive plaster applied to it as long as there is 
any discomfort. If inflamed, apply a bread-and-milk 
poultice, or water compresses, until relieved; or rub 
into the buniou twice a day, patiently, some ointment 
made by mixing half an ounce of lard with fifteen grains 
of iodine, and wear a loose shoe. These bunions e- 
rally come on the ball of the great toe, or the inside of 
the first joint of that toe, or the little toe, or on the in- 
step, ca by too narrow shoes and high heels ; hence 
at once put on a loose slipper without any heels. Cover 
the bunion with a piece of oiled silk covered with some 

ain-killer or other ointment. Take a larger piece of 
Peckekia, cut a hole in it large enough to receive the 
bunion; then another piece of oiled silk over that; in 
this way the bunion is relieved from the pressure which 
caused it. Rub the ointment first named on the bunion 
twice or thrice a day, patiently and well, with the finger. 


TUE PERPLEXED LOVER, 


Now how shall I write you, and what shall I say ? 
Uh, would I could think of some unheard-of 


lay; 
To tell you I love and adore you is flat, 
Aud only expected from children at play. 


The sun, moon and stars by all lovers are sung, 
As girdles, and necklaces, often are strung; 
The flowers, poor things, have beeu plucked from 
their beds, 
And worked into chaplets by aged and young. 
The morning, the noon, and the night's balmy 
air, 
Are tainted by tossing so much golden hair, 
The brooklet is hoarse from repeating sweet 


names, 
And dim from reflection of faces so fair, 


The birds have grown sick, e’en the mild turtle 


ove 
Has lost all its feathers within the cool grove, 
The meek little fawn has gone off in affright 
Aud ventures no more near the man that’s in 
love- 


The blue from the arch has been stolen for eyes, 
The ruby ani cherry are robbed of their dyes, 
The suowtlakes, aud dew drop with pearls from 

the deep, 
Oft dashed over idols, as garbage now lies. 


And Lam disgusted—but not, girl, with you— 
With trying to think of a simile new, 
So since I cau’t find in all nature your type, 
I'l wish you good luck, and I bid you adieu. 
J. W.P. 

Brrptie. nineteen, tall, frir, loving and domesticated. 
Respondent must be tall, dark, loving, and fond of home. 

AnnNik, tweuty-six, tall, stout, and is of agreeable dis- 
position, Respondeut must be thirty, and fond of home, 

B. H., tail, dark complexiou, and good tempered, is 
in want of a wife, hasan income of 20vl. per annum, and 
is twenty-four. 

Loney Per., twenty-three, fair complexion, and of 
affectionate disposition. Respondent must be dark, and 
between thirty and forty. A widower not objected to. 

‘Tom Bow.ixg, a sailor, twenty-two, 5ft. 9in., blue eyes, 
fair complexion. Kespondent must be good tempered, 
and fond of home. 

Sexina, twenty-four, medium height, good tempered 
and affectionate. Respondent must be about the same 
aye, and fond of home, 

Apa, twenty-nine, medium height, thoroughly domes- 
ticated, and would make an excelleut wife. Respondent 
must be affectionate, aud must occupy a good position. 

R. L., eighteen, tall, and very pretty, desires to cor- 
respond with a young gevtleman, who must be tall and 
handsome. 

JENNIE, nineteen, medium height, fair complexion, and 
has a little money. Respondent’ must be tall, dark, fond 
of home, andrespectably conuected. 

Nemo, thirty-four, tall, lately returned from Australia, 
and having a good aunual income. Respondent must be 
a good housekeeper, affectionate, and domesticated. 

La Marmora, thirty-six, 5it. llin,, a non-commissioned 
officer, handsome, and warmbhearted. Respondent must 
be good looking, affectionute, and domesticated. 

Pou.y, twenty, petite, affectionate, merry, and fond 
of music, desires to correspond with a gentieman a‘le 
to keep a loving little wife in a comfortable position. 

CLakINDA, twenty, a Scottish girl, blonde, well edu- 
catedjsand affectionate. Has good expectationson the death 
ofa relative. Respondent must be about thirty, loviug, 
and domesticated. 

ALEXANDER, twenty-five, medium height, a tradesman, 
with good income, and domesticated, desires to find a 
eee ;partner, who must be good looking and fond of 

ome. 

E. T. F., forty-two, retired from the Navy, a widower, 
and with a family of four, all out in life; heis of light 
complexion, 5:t, Siu, cud very good looking. Kespoutens 


» 
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—_ ee good looking, must have some income, and must 


Deverevx, thirty-two, tall, considered handsome, anj 
en: in the medical profession. Respondent must bea 
; , must be a good housekeeper, and must have some 


neome of her own. 

SELINA, nineteen, medium height, a blonde, considered 
mere and fond of home. Respondent must be good 
00! affectionate, and ina position to keep a wife 


king, 
comfortably. 
Attica, twenty-three, anativeof Fl " Pp a 
and a proficient in music, desires to correspond with a 
professional man, of affectionate disposition, and occu- 


pying a good position. 
MapbgEL, nineteen, petite, a blonde, considered very 
and and dances admirably. Respondeut 
tradesman pre- 


ferred. 
twenty-seven, 5ft. 10}in., clerk ina solicitor's 
office, considered good looking, desires to corresponi 
wee young lady who must be pretty, affectionate, od 
of similar age. 

Happy Joz, twenty-four, tall, considered handsome, 
and occupying a farmin Hampshire. Respondent must 
be not over twenty, affectionate, and able to manage home 


affairs. 

Cuazisss, eighteen, petite, pretty, a native of France, 
aud speaks fluontly i own language, Italian, and 
Spanish. Respondent must be about thirty, aud must be 
in a good tion, with some private income. 

B.B, teen, hazel eyes, dark hair, of a fair com- 
plexion, height 5ft. 3in., wishes to co ud witha 

oung lady of a fair complexion, who must be fond of 
ome, 

Wa rer, twenty, 5ft. Gin., a sailor, blue eyes, of a dark 
complexion, of a loving disposition, and fond of home, 
wishes to correspond with an affectionate aud domesti- 
cuted young lady. 

Samar, twenty-two, medium height, fair complexion, 
blue eyed aud of a loving disposition, wishes to corre- 
ee with a young lady with a loving heart and fond of 

ome, 

Ratriine Jack, sailor, B.N., twenty-four, 5ft. 7in., 
blue eyes, auburn hair, loving, and fond of children, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady between tweaty 
and twenty-four, must be loving and fond of children. 

L. H., twenty, 6ft., light complexion, well educated, 
wishes to correspond with a » who must be 
eens domesticated, and must possess an income of 

er own. 

A GarpgyeEr’s Davcuater, twenty, tall, and considered 
good looking, of avery loving disposition, and used to all 
household work. Respondent must be ioving, domesti- 
eated, and of steady habits. 

NELLYAND Susiz, “ Nelly,” twenty, medium height, 
dark hair and eyes. “Susie,” nineteou, tall, blue eyes 
and brown hair, would like to correspond with two tall, 
dark gentlemen, about three years their senior. 

Kare anp Maop, twenty-two, medium height, dark 
hair and eyes, are both of affectionate dispositions, cheer- 
ful, and thoroughly d ticated, desire to correspond 
with two young men, whose ages must be between tweuty.- 
five and thirty, and of loving dispositions. Ulorks or 
tradesmen poeloreed. 


oe 








COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 
Mera a Louis,” twenty-five, 5ft. 10in., dark, and 
is quite sincere in his desire to render Ler happy. 
Crara V. by—“ T. W.,” twenty-eight, dark, Sti. llin., 
good looking, aud would make au affectionate husband. 
_— by—",W. H.,” who would make her a loving hus- 
ban 


Lovine Fio by—“ J. A.,” twenty-four, tall, dark, foud 
of home, and isan engineer. 

Lovine Jexsnx by—*‘ J. W.,” who thinks he would suit 
her admirably. 

Maupe by—‘ J. W.,” eighteen, brown hair and eyes, 
loving, and fond of home, 

Bustxess Harry by—* CarryS.,” fair, and fond of home, 
who thinks she will suit him. 

Last Rose or Suumer by—“ J. Y.,” forty-five, dark, a 
tradesman, a teetotaler, and a widower, uo family, 

Evstacz by—‘‘ Bessie,” nineteen, auvurn curiy hair, 
blue eyes, musical, and thoroughly domesticated. 

Epwarp by—“ Jennie,” seventeen, golden huir, gray 
eyes, musical, and very fond of singing. 

Mar T. by—* Valentine,” twenty-tive, who thinks 
that he perfectly auswers to her description. 

C. D. of Hutt by—* E. M. B.,” a widow, about the age 
required, and would make a good wife. 

LaDIaTor by—“ Lady Maud,” eighteen, 5f4, 4in,, fair 
complexion, and considered pretty, aud posse sing a little 
money. 

i Jack by—“ Marie,” twenty, who thinks sho 
is quite suitable; and by—* Polly,” she is tweaty, aut 
is used to all dumestic duties. 
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